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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TueE interference of Government is required to prevent illegal 
meetings of large bodies of working men in the North. The 
Home Secretary, who has exhibited prudent and praiseworthy 
reluctance to repress by the strong arm of the law, popular ebul- 
litions, which might be regarded as the not unnatural offspring 
of much suffering and vexation of spirit, last week apprized 
the Lancashire Magistrates, that torch-light meetings were ille- 
gal, and that the proceedings thereat should be watched with the 
view of punishing parties violating the law. One of these meet- 
ings having been advertised to be held near Bury, on Saturday 
last, the Magistrates issued a notice warning all persons of its 
illegality, and against attending it. Nevertheless, several thou- 
sands, many of them armed and bearing torches, flags, and ban- 
ners, assembled at the time appointed. Frarcus O’Connor, 
Stepuens, and other leaders of the working men, addressed the 
Meeting in their usual strain of violence and menace. It is said 
that pistols were fired—in the air—to put an end to any doubt of 
there being armed men among them. It does not appear that 
any disorder occurred. The Magistrates transmitted an account 
of the proceedings to Lord Jonn RussEL1; and yesterday the 
following proclamation, “ given” at Windsor on Wednesday, was 
published in London. 

“*Vicrorta R.—Whereas great numbers of evil-disposed and disorderly 
persons have lately, in some parts of Great Britain, assembled themselves 
together after sunset, by torch-light, in large bodies and in a tumultuous manner, 
with banners, flags, and other ensigns, and have continued so assembled until a 
late hour of the night, and during the time they were so assembled have, by 
loud shouts and noises, and by the discharge of fire-arms and the display of 
Weapons of offence, greatly alarmed the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
such assemblies, and endangered the public peace : 

‘We therefore, being sensible of the mischievous consequences to be appre- 
hended from such illegal meetings, and of the dangerous tendency thereof, not 
Only to the peace of our kingdom, but to the lives and properties of our subjects, 
do hereby warn and command all persons to desist from such assemblies, at their 
peril; and do further command all Justices of Peace, Sheriffs, Constables, and 
Other Peace-officers, to use their utmost endeavours to prevent all such illegal 
assemblies, and to bring the offenders to justice.” 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, in the same part of the country, an ex- 
tensive factory was wilfully set on fire, on Saturday night, at the 
time when StepHENs was speaking to the people at Bury. It be- 
longed toa Mr. Jowett, a Magistrate, whom Srzepuens had re- 
peatedly denounced, as a “ Devil’s Magistrate,’ whose house 
might “ ere long be too hot to hold him.” Mr, Jowerr, it seems, 
laboured under the odium of convicting a boy for an attempt to 
$2t fire to a factory at Ashton, and also of signing a placard 
warning the people against attending torch-light meetings. At 
Rochdale and other places, Fearcus O’Connor and StePHENs 
made significant allusions to the uses which torches might serve.* 

There is but one opinion as to the necessity of preventing armed 
assemblies at night, and punishing those who, after due warning, 
persist in disturbing the peace. Our rulers, however, will per- 
form but a small part of their duty in repressing outrage by sol- 
diers and police. The causes which render thousands the dupes 
of such desperadoes as STEPHENS must be removed. The chief 
of thes:, we doubt not, are scarcity of employment and dearness 
of food ; hoth of which must continue to be the consequences of 
Increasing population, with a stationary or diminishing supply of 
food and demand for labour. 

* The following passages have been quoted from the speeches of these per- 
sons. Frarcus O’Connor said—‘ He had preached peace all his life, but at 
the same tine he was always prepared for war. One of those torches [ pointing 
at one neur at hand] was worth a thousand speeches; it spoke a language so 
intelligible that no man could misunderstand. Those who were not within the 
hearing of his voice would comprehend the meaning of that silent monitor.” 
Steruens told the people that “ they would be justified in taking these torches 
and burning down the inhuman Bastiles.” And again—‘ I am sure that you 
have acted on what I have told you from time to time, and what I have told you 
4s right, just. and good: and know you, that we may be ever ready to fight it 
Out, and fight it out we will; for you shall a and plenty yourselves, 








or they shall have nothing but, war, war, war, till they be exterminated from 
the face of the earth.” 


The Wheat averages have again reached the point at which 
foreign corn may be imported at the nominal duty of one shilling 
a quarter. It will now be seen by the importation, how far the 
exertions of speculators, who have been endeavouring to make 
purchases in the Continental and American ports, have been suc- 
cessful. Thereis little reason to expect the quantity admitted will 
be sufficient to lower prices materially, or long. 


The Precursor Society is likely to prove a failure, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. O'ConNELL’s vehement exertions to make it numerous 
and formidable. Few Members of Parliament have joined it; 
and the lawyers, who have their eye on the Castle, shun all con- 
tact with the new agitation. At an O’Connell dinner in Carlow 
this week, a letter was read from Mr. Joun Ponsonsy, High 
Sheriff of the County, and Lord DuncANNon’s son, in which dis- 
approval of the Tithe-agitation and of the Precursor Society was 
dryly expressed. O'ConnzgLL, sorely galled, declared that if the 
Precursors were to be thrown overboard, the Ministry would go 
the same way, and Mr. Ponsonsy might write to his father to 
resign. But notwithstanding this tone of bravado, Mr. O’Con- 
NELL in Dublin, the very next day, proposed an alteration in the 
rules of the Precursor Society, to meet the objections of such scru- 
pulous persons as Mr. Ponsonsy on the subject of tithes. He 
also intends to erase all indications of a tendency to fraternize 
with the Universal Suffrage people in England. When rid of 
Repeal, Tithe agitation, and Universal Suffrage, the Precursor 
Society will be a very harmless and Whiggish affair; and we 
think Lord Piunxert himself might join it. 

But though the Precursor Society is a failure, the prospects for 
the “rent” are good. The collection in Dublin considerably ex~ 
ceeds that of last year, and it is expected that the sum total will 
not be less than 15,0002. As yet, however, the returns from the 


provinces are comparatively few. 





The Paris press has recently assumed a hostile tone towards 
England. The Courrier Francais says openly, that “ France is no 
longer on the same terms with England that she was six months 
ago.” The ostensible cause for this change is the refusal of the 
British Government to unite with France in refusing to settle the 
Belgian question on the new basis,—namely, that Limburg and 
Luxemburg shall be ceded to Holland, and a large deduction 
made from the share of the Hollando-Belgic debt formerly allotted 
to Belgium. But Lzopotp and his people wish to retain 
the territory and be excused from the payment of the money 
also; and Louis Pxitip seconds the demand of his son-in- 
law. The reasons why, on this occasion, England is not willing 
to cobperate with France, may be twofold. Belgium, though now 
ruled by a monarch friendly to England, must always be much 
under French influence; and its actual incorporation with 
France is known to be a favourite object of French ambition. To 
strengthen Belgium, therefore, might be to aggrandize France ; 
whereas there is nothing to apprehend from Holland, which might 
be again, as it was formerly, a useful ally against France. Another 
teason for the apparent estrangement between the French and 
English Governments is the suspicion, or the knowledge, that 
Louis Puixip has been coquetting with the Emperor of Russia, 
and urging him to annoy England in the East. ae 

Such is the gossip of the political saloons; but that there is ill- 
will between the people of the two countries, we do not believe, or 
that a serious quarrel is likely to arise. There may be much 
diplomatic snarling, but nothing worse. 





The news from Spain is not important. MenpizasaL had 
delivered a speech in the Cortes in favour of an union of the 
Liberals of all shades. A Ministry supported by such a combi- 
nation would, he said, be supported by European capitalists, and 
have abundance of money. He entered into a long statement to 
prove that the resources of the country were fully equal to dis- 
charge the demands upon it, and to furnish security for fresh 
loans. 

MartINEz DE LA Rosa is very unpopular in Madrid. A few 
nights ago, a party sung “De profundis” under his window, 
as a hint to prepare himself for another world. 


No fresh intelligence has been received from Canada; but 
the Gazette supplies an authentic account of the affair at 
Prescott, from the despatches of Sir Joan Cotzorng, Colonel 
Youne, and Colonel Dunpas. Colonel Youne (in Sir Joun 
Co.porne’s despatches this officer is called “ Major,” but 
he designates himself ‘‘Colonel,”) states the amount of the 
entire band who attempted to land on the Canadian shore 
at 800, but says that only.400 took possession of the wind~ 
mill and adjacent buildings. These men had chosen their 


position well, and their “rifle fire ” was “ particularly true 
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steady.” The British killed and wounded were forty-five, inclu- 
ding among the former two Lieutenants, and among the latter 
two Lieutenants and an Ensign. Officers must expect to be 
“picked off” by the American riflemen. No service will make 
such room for promotion as that in which the British troops have 
been lately engaged on the frontier of Upper Canada, Thirty- 
two Sympathizing prisoners were taken; and two of their 
“Generals,” PHiLL1ps and Brown, were killed. These particu- 
lars refer to the affair of the 13th, which ended in Colonel 
Younc’s retreat, after a very gallant attempt to dislodge the 
invaders. The Colonel himself acknowledges his failure in these 
words—“ Finding, after a constant firing for some hours from the 
armed steam-boats and musketry, that no impression could be 
made on the building, I considered it more prudent to draw off 
the troops at three p.m.; leaving strong picquets to prevent the 
escape of those in the buildings, until the assistance of the heavy 
guns could be procured.” No mention is made in these accounts 
of Colonel Youne’s own wound. 

On the 15th of November, Colonel Dunpas reached Prescott 
from Kingston, with “ four companies of the Eighty-third Regi- 
ment, two 18-pounders, and a howitzer.” He took up his position 
about 400 yards from the windmill; and with his field-pieces 
“opened with good effect” upon the stone building near the mill, 
whilst Captain Sanpom with two 18-pounders in two gun-boats 
fired upon it from the water. After this operation had lasted 
about an hour, a white flag was hung out from the building, and 
its occupants surrendered themselves unconditionally to Colonel 
Dunpas. There were 102 altogether, of whom 16 were wounded. 
Some had effected their escape in the night, and concealed them- 
selves among brushwood in the neighbourhood. The Militia 
scoured the country around, and made several prisoners; of whom 
the principal was a Polish officer, calling himself General Van 
Sautr, whom Colonel Dunpas believes to kave been their leader, 
The windmill was then occupied by the British troops, and the 
other buildings were destroyed. An American newspaper says, 
that “if the Patriots are saved alive, they owe it to the British 
Regulars.” The animosity of the Canadian Loyalists against the 
“ Patriots ” and their abettors is fierce; and Sir Joun CoLporne 
states distinctly, that if the “disgraceful proceedings on the 
American frontier cannot be guarded against by the American 
Government, it will soon become impossible to prevent acts of 
retaliation on the part of the population of Upper Canada.” If 
such acts of retaliation be commenced, the power of the Ameri- 
can Government to restrain the marauders will be uch lessened ; 
and perhaps the inclination, supposing it to exist at present, will 
not be increased. In the mean while, however, President VAN 
Buren has issued a proclamation condemning in very strong 
language the attacks upon Upper Canada, and warning American 
citizens that they cannot be protected by their own Government 
against the punishment of their nefarious proceedings. The com- 
plete failure of the attempted invasion, the hostility of the great 
majority of the Canadians in the Upper Province, and the utter 
inability of the disaffected to secoud them, will probably have 
more effect in preventing future expeditions than the lectures and 
warnings of President VAN Buren. 

The Polish officer, whom Sir JonHn Co.porne calls Van 
SAUuLT, is believed to be the same as Von SHouttz; and if so, 
he was a Russian commissioned by the Czar to go to New York, 
and, under the disguise of a Pole, engage Polish refugees in this 
country to juin the Canadian insurgents. Money to defray the 
cost of passage and equipment in the United States was freely 
offered: but the man acted his part badly, and the Poles were 
informed of his real character by one of their brethren in New 
York. 

This was not the only way in which the Russian Emperor's 
desire to aid the Canadian insurgents was exhibited. The Com- 
merce Paris paper states, on the authority of a letter from St. 
Petersburg, that, 

“At the late celebration of the Emperor’s birth-day at New Archangel, 
(the capital of the Russian colonies in North America,) Admiral Count 
Kupreseman, the Commander in Chief of the Russian naval forces on that 
station, gave a splendid banquet, at the close of which a collection was made 
Sor the * unfortunate Patriots of Canada.’ This collection, which was in 
some sort oilicial, and to which everybody present, without exception, eagerly 
contributed, produced nearly 2,800 franes, (112d. sterling,) and was forwarded 
to its destinution by Admiral Kupreseman himsel/.” 





Accounts from Bahia, dated the 27th of October, state that an 
attempt was made on the 26th to “ revolutionize the city ;” but 
it was promptly defeated. 








Viscount Melbourne arrived at Windsor Castle on Sunday afternoon. 
On Monday, Viscount Melbourne walked with the Queen on the Castle 
Terrace. On Tuesday morning, Viscount Melbourne rdde out with 
her Majesty. 

A privy Council was held on Wednesday, attended by Viscount 
Melbourne, Lord Cottenham, Lord Glenelg, Lord Howick, Lord 
Minto, Mr. Poulett Thomson, and the Earl of Albemarle. The chief 
business related to the Colonies. Sir John Colborne was appointed 
Governor. General of the British North American Provinces, in the 
room of Lord Durham. A proclamation against torch-light meetings 
was ordered to be issued. 

After the Council broke up, Viscount Melbourne and a party of 
gentlemen rode out with the Queen. Again on Thursday, 
bourne, who still remained at the Castle, accompanied her 
aily ride. 

scount Melbourne went with the Queen and an eques- 











trian party to witness the turning out of a stag, at Mile- house, between 
Salt Hill and Maidenhead. 

It is now certain that the Queen intends to-go to Brighton on the 
18th instant; but it is said the Royal visit will not-exceed a fortnight, 


Che Rictropolis. 

The “special meeting” of the Westminster Reform Association, 
summoned last week to consider the propriety of presenting an address 
to the Earl of Durham, was held on Wednesday evening. The fol. 
lowing address was moved by Mr. Prout. 

“TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DURHAM. 

‘* We, the members of the Westminster Reform Association, approach your Lordshi 
with feelings of great respect, and consider your presence in England at this criti 
period as an occurrence of vast importance for the advancement of civil liberty in this 
land of faction, misrule, and consequent discontent, 

« We have with great satisfaction read, and trust we may confide in, your Lordship’s 
declaration to the people of Devonport, that your opinions on the great principles of 
Reform are ‘ not only unchanged and unchangeable,’ but that they are more and more 
confirmed by longer experience ; and as your Lordship has referred to your declaration 
made to the people of Scotland in 1834 as a test of those principles, we can assure your 
Lordship, that a large portion of your countrymen are anxiously waiting to aid your 
laudable exertions in so great a cause. The Westminster Reform Society have ever 
had in view the same measures of reform so ably advocated by your Lordship in the 
speech you have referred to,—namely, Household Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, and 
Voting by Ballot; each and all of which we lament being compelled to say are op- 
posed by the present Administration. 

“ We cannot be mistaken in assuring your Lordship, that for the protection of pro- 
perty, the encouragement of industry, the increase of trade, commerce, and agriculture, 
all the arts and comforts of life, the reforms so cordially acknowledged by your Lord- 
ship must be carried into full and complete effect. That delay cannot fail to be attended 
by many most serious evils; and that neglect of those important measures for any 
considerable period will probably prevent their being safely and peaceably adopted at 
any time. 

“ We, therefore, ardently hope at this conjuncture, when many circumstances com- 
hine tu aid your Lordship’s exertions, that your Lordship may be blessed with the 
health and strength necessary to enable you to being to a happy conclusion matters 
of this great importauce, and so happily aud permanently honourable to yourself.” 

Mr. Prout mentioned that he had lately received several letters from 
the country, all of them stating that Lord Durham was the only man 
who had the power and the will to introduce and carry those measures 
which the People wanted— 

‘Some persons might say that there were other men equally capable and 
equally liberal as the Earl of Durham; some people might point to Lord 
Brougham, He did not wish to pass any opinion with respect to the latter 
statement ; but he hoped the time would soon come when those two great men 
would, to the utter dismay both of Whigs and Tories, amalgamate, and unite 
their efforts on behalf of the people.” 

The last sentiment was loudly cheered. 

Dr. Wade, though an advocate of universal suffrage, deemed it wise 
to promote the codperation of the middle with the working classes, 
which was springing up every day; and he would support Lord Dur- 
ham as a sort of link by which the union could be effected. He con- 
sidered Lord Durham as a stepping-stone by which the Radical party 
might get out of the “ slough of Despond.” 

Mr. Kemp said, that Lord Durham wished to make a cat’s-paw of 
the Radicals. They should wait to see whether he would carry out 
the measures they advocated. It did not appear that Lord Durham 
was more Liberal than the present Ministers. Did he support Lord 
Brougham in his advocacy of the Vote by Ballot? He would be as 
silent as the grave on the question of the Ballot. Did they think that 
they could ever get any thing from Lord Durham? He moved that 
“ no address be presented to Lord Durham.” 

Some discussion followed. The address was carried, and a deputa- 
tion appointed to present it. 








The City of London Corporation Reform Society held a meeting 
on Thursday evening, at the Guildhall Tavern. The abuses of the 
coal-trade, and the heavy tax upon coals imposed by the City Govern- 
ment, were the chief topics of discussion. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Martin Tucker Smith was elected a Director 
of the East India Company, in the room of Sir James Rivett Carnac. 

The annual cattle-show of the Smithfield Club, of which Earl 
Spencer is President, took place on Thursday. The exhibition of 
beasts was more numerous and of finer quality than has been known 
for many years. ‘The prizes were distributed by the judges. 

Several parish meetings have been held to oppose the delivery of 
letters on Sunday; and on Thursday a requisition was presented to the 
Lord Mayor to call a meeting of the Common Council to consider the 
subject. The Lord Mayor said, he would appoint an early day: the 
proposed alteration was ‘ decidedly opposed to the feelings and taste 
of the people of London.” 

The consolidation of the General and Twopenny Post receiving- 
houses took place on Tuesday. This is a vast improvement on the 
old system, and a saving to the public both of time and expense. For- 
merly, persons wishing to post a letter for the General Post-office bad 
often to walk a quarter of a mile, or put it into the Twopeeny Post- 
oflice, increasing the charge twopence, or pay the postman one penny 
for each letter after five o'clock. At present all the receiving -houses 
are placed on the same footing except three, one in Oxford Street, an- 
other in Cornhill, and a third at Charing Cross, where post-paid letters 
cannot be received.— Globe. 





In the Arches Court, on Wednesday, Sir Herbert Jenner gave 
judgment in the case of Breeks versus Woolfrey. He commenced by 
stating the nature of the offence charged against Mrs. Woolfrey,— 
namely, the having erected a tombstone with an inscription described in 
the citation as “‘contrary to the Articles, Canons, and Constitutions, 
and to the doctrines and discipline, of the Church of England.” The 
first question was, whether the inscription was perfectly described ; in 
other words, was the inscription itself proper or improper? The pro- 
moter of the suit was bound to prove its illegallity: and he would say 
that the minister of the parish was the proper person to promote the 
suit in cases where the interference of the Court was required to pre- 
vent churchyards from being made instruments of propagating doctrines 
opposed to those of the Church of England. It appeared to him, 
that the whole question turned upon the point, whether praying for the 
dead was necessarily connected with the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, 
so as to make them inseparable. It was the doctrine of Purgatory that 
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the Articles of the Church denounced ; and beyond the Articles the 
Court could not go. It was necessary, therefore, to inquire what was 
the Romish doctrine of Purgatory. The Judge then went into a 
learned history of the origin and progress of the doctrine; and 
he came to the conclusion, that it was not introduced till the 
year 593, whilst the practice of praying for the dead prevailed 
at @ much earlier period. He quoted the works of Jeremy 
Taylor, the formula of Henry the Eighth, the Book of Common 
Prayer promulgated by Edward the Sixth, and other documents, to 
prove that prayers for the dead bad been yf authorized by the Pro- 
testant Church of England. There could therefore be no doubt that 
prayers for the dead were not considered as part of the Romish doe- 
trine of Purgatory, by the fathers of the English Reformed Church. 
It was, however, against that doctrine that the 22d Article, chiefly re- 
lied on, was directed. It was urged that the 35th Article, which set 
forth certain homilies as containing good and wholesome doctrine, was 
decisive against prayers for the dead; for the Homily No. 7, it was 
alleged, designated such prayers as erroneous. But though erroneous, 
they were not denounced as unlawful; and on this head also he was of 
opinion, that there had been no violation of the Articles of the Church 
of England. It was again maintained, that the words ‘ It is a holy 
and wholesome thought to pray for the dead,” were not those used in 
the English version of Maccabees: but then, he considered the main 
point to be, not whether they were according tothe Romish or Protes- 
tant version, but whether they were consistent with the latter, and not 
opposed to the doctrine of the Church. The citation was also defee- 
tive: it ought to have stated that the tombstone was erected without 
the consent of the Vicar; and the defendant might have been prepared 
with an answer to what wasa distinct and separate offence. The citation 
was insufficient to raise that point. On this last head, therefore, the 
“ articles were also inadmissible,” and must be dismissed with costs. 


In the Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday, a Special Jury case 
having been called on, only three Jurymen answered to their names. 
Chief Justice Tindal said this was not to be tolerated; and he ordered 
the absentees to be fined ten pounds each, except Sir Edward Barfes, 
who died some time ago. Among those who had been summoned, 
was Colonel Fitzgibbon, M.P. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, Mr. Sergeant Adams 
complained that he had been accused of improper interference to pro- 
cure mitigation of the punishment of Mary Stewart, who had been 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment for ill usage of a girlina 
house of ill fame which she kept. The facts were these,—that the 
principal witness was proved to be a girl of most infamous character, 
not an innocent creature decoyed into the house; that her evidence 
was false in several important points; that the offence was not so ag- 
gravated as had been stated ; and that the prisoner was suffering from 
a cancer in the breast, sure to prove fatal if the term of imprisonment 
were not shortened. Under these circumstances three months out of 
twelve were remitted to her. 

A thief has only to allege before the Recorder, Mr. Mirehouse, or 
other City Judge, or before Sir Peter Laurie, Mr. Conant, or other 
Justice, anxious to gain credit for a more than usual share of huma- 
nity, that he stole because he was starving, and that he was starving be- 
cause he had been refused relief under the new Poor.law Amendment 
Act; which, if they knew the law they presume to administer, they 
must know to be a refusal not under, but against the act, constituting 
an offence on the part of the officer so refusing, when he obtains com- 
miseration and a mitigation of punishment in consequence of his plea. 
The other day a thief, convicted at the Old Bailey before Mr. Mire- 
house, advanced such a plea, and declared that he applied for relief at 
Birmingham, and had been refused. No iuquiry was made as to its 
truth ; and though he had previously been convicted as a thief, the 
Judge appeared to give credit to it, and let loose the depredator upon 
society with all the advantage he could derive from commiseration. A 
more gross case of direliction of duty we have seldom witnessed even 
in a Corporation Judge.—Morning Chronicle. 





Edward Cotton, a boy about thirteen years old, was yesterday brought 
before Mr. White, the Magistrate at the Queen Square Office, charged 
with having seereted himself in Buckingham Palace, and with stealing 
a sword and other articles belonging to the Queen. The lad, who 
seems to consider the affair a capital joke, said that he came from 
Hertford, where his father is a shoemaker, in December last, and was 
let into the Palace by a man dressed in fustian; that he had since con- 
cealed himself in different parts of the building by day, generally in 
the chimnies, and at night, after the servants had gone to bed, went to 
the kitchen, and helped himse!f to food. He had but one shirt, which 
he washed at night. He bad often seen the Queen at Council, and 
heard her talk polities. The lad also made “ still more extraordinary 
statements,” whieh the Morning Post “cannot print!” His story 
was partly confirmed by William Cox, porter at the Equerry’s entrance, 
who said that a few minutes before five o’clock yesterday morning, he 
saw the boy, who looked like a sweep, half open his door and look 
round the room. He asked him if he came to sweep; but he made 
no answer, and ran away. He ranafter him, but could not catch him; 
but he found a bundle with a sword and other things in one of the pas- 
Sages, as if ready to be carried off The lad was caught in the colon- 
nade of the grand entrance ; and on his person were found two letters, 
one directed to the Queen, and the other to Mr. Charles Murray, and 
two books belonging to Mr. Murray’s servant. On examining Mr. 
Murtay’s room, the bed was found tumbled, and dirtied by soot, and 
some soot had also fallen frou the chimney. The prisoner was re- 
manded till Wednesday. ; 





At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Mr. Hebeller, the Prussian 
Consul, attended by Mr. Hobler, appeared with forty-three natives of 
Prussia, to complain of a transaction by which they bad been induced 
to leave Germany for London, and were thence to be shipped as 
labourers to Demerara. It appeared'that Dr. Strieker had made a bar- 
gain with these men on behalf of Mr. Abraham Reece, of Moor-gate, 
merchant, to serve him in London for one year; and had obtained 
Passports for ‘London, On jarriviug in this country, however, it ap- 





peared that their real destination was Demerara; and the Prussian 
Consul refused to give them passports, as they bad not leave from the 
Prussian Government to emigrate. It did not appear why passports 
to go from England to Demerara were necessary. After a good deal 
of conversation, the Lord Mayor declined to interfere, except to re- 
commend that three of the Germans, who objected to go to Demerara, 
should be sent to their own country; and Mr. Reece willingly con- 
sented to pay their expenses back again. 

Deputy Pewtress waited upon the Lord Mayor on Thursday, to re- 
port the results of his exertions to procure temporary relief for desti- 
tute persons. The Guardians of the London Union and of the Strand 
Union had readily received and relieved the numerous destitute persons 
who had been sent tothem; and in other parts of the Metropolis mea- 
sures were in progress with the same benevolent intention. 

Mr. Richards, of the Peckham Union Workhouse, informed the 
Lord Mayor, that Peter Jordan, or Norman, whom Mr. Duncan 
Campbell had found apparently in a destitute state, and had brought to 
the Mansionhouse, a few days before, was a notorious impostor. De- 
puty Pewtress strongly disapproved of Mr. Campbell’s proposal to re- 
open the Asylum for the Houseless Poor; which would be in the 
teeth of the Poor-law, and bring “ incalculable masses” of beggars to 
the Metropolis. 

On Wednesday, J. Galloway, of Hay's Place, Lisson Grove, was 
brought before Mr. Alderman White, at Guildhall, charged by a 
younger brother with having committed a forgery. As soon as the 
charge was stated, an elder brother stepped forward and said that there 
was no desire to press the charge. Mr. Alderman White—“ Are you 
the prosecutor?” Brother—* No, your worship; but my brother, who 
holds a Government situation, thinks that this may operate upon his 
brother as a caution in future, and he would rather not press the 
charge any further.” Mr. Alderman White then desired that the 
brother might be called. As he did not answer, the prisoner was 
discharged. 

At Bow Street, on Wednesday, John Hannon was committed for 
trial on a charge of forging notes of the Toronto Bank. 





Che Country. 

A public meeting was held in Sunderland on the 7th instant, to 
adopt an address of congratulation to Lord Durbam, on his return to 
England. About five hundred persons were present; the Mayor pre- 
siding. The first resolution, which was merely a formal declaration of 
joy at Lord Durham’s safe arrival, passed unanimously. The second 
expressed confidence in Lord Durham’s political experience, skill, 
courage, and judgment, as rendering him ‘ more likely than any other 
nobleman to restore peace and tranquillity to the disturbed colonies, 
A Mr. Wright opposed this resolution, in the brief speech—* I vote 
against it;” but it was carried with his single dissent. The third 
resolution regretted “ the interference by the House of Lords with 
the Ordinance,” and the “ culpable timidity” of Ministers. Mr. 
Wright condemned Lord Durbam’s proceedings in Canada, his selee~ 
tion of Councillors, and especially Mr. Wakefield's appointment. He 
moved an amendment, to the effect that it was expedient to postpone 
any opinion on Lord Durbam’s conduct in Canada, till that nobleman’s 
explanation came before the public. He complained that the meeting 
was held at a time inconvenient to the working classes. A debate 
ensued. Mr. Andrew White, M.P. for Sunderland, declared his ap- 
probation of Lord Durham’s Canadian administration, and his satis- 
faction that he had returned to place himself at the head of the Liberal 
party— 

Ear! Durham was well known in that town and neighbourhood, as a noble~ 
man of the highest honour and integrity, and as the natural leader of the Libe- 
rals; and though Mr. White could not help feeling regret at the paltry modes of 
annoyance to which the noble Earl had been subjected, from the “ outfit” to the 
Brougham scheme, he could not but rejoice at his return to place himself at the 
head of the Reformers, and by wise and liberal legislation to render their coun- 
try the glory of the world. 

Mr. Williams said— 

He believed that Lord Durham had been knowingly and wilfully victimized 
by the junction of the Melbourne Whigs, the courtier C1binet, and the factious 
Tories. [le believed that it was entirely because Lord Durham from his posi- 
tion, his opinions, and character, was the most likely and powerful rival of 
Melbourne, that he was sent at such atime to Canada, with powers which 
from the private assurances of the Premier he believed to be unlimited, but 








which, by legal cunning, had been entirely nullified. It was not the Radicals 
under the leadership of Brougham--it was not what the latter had done he 
condemned, but the cowardice and treachery of the Whigs which he detested. 
How Lord Durham had ; 1, when in Canada, was another and very different 
question, and one which amid the multitude of contr udictory opinions, and in 
the absence of all correct information, the meeting could not possibly determine, 
and ought not to determine, until they were acquainted with those facts and 


that information which Lord Durham intended to bring before Parliament; 
and of the importance of that information Lord Durham had recently stated 
that the British nation had no conception. While, therefore, he concurred in 
the original resolution, he also approved of the amendment. He regretted that 
Mr. Wright had brought it forward at a time not quite appropriate; but if he 
would postpone it until the address approving of his Lordship’s conduct tn 
Canada was moved, he would deem it his duty to support it, and to state 
reasons which he believed would be satisfactory to every impartial mind. 

Mr. Wright withdrew his amendment; and the resolution was 
carried 

The fourth resolution was, that an address, founded on the resolu. 
tions, should be presented to Lord Durham. More speaking ensued. 
The “base desertion” of Lord Durham by the Whigs was vehe- 
mently condemned. Mr. Russell Bowlby called attention to Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth’s “ noble declaration,” which truly proclaimed it to be 
the duty of all men sincerely desirous to promote good government to 
rally round the Earl of Durham. An amendment proposed by Mr. 
Wright, and supported by Mr. Williams, to postpone the approval of 
Lord Durham’s conduct in Canada, was supported by only 29 votes; 
and the address was then carried, with 9 dissentients. 





At a dinner given to the Mayor of Hull, by members of the Com- 
mon Council and other leading Liberals of that town, on the 5th in- 
stant, the health of “‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers” was “very coldly. ae- 
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eeived, and only partially drunk ;” but that of the Earl of Durham, 
“the hope of the Reformers of England,” was enthusiastically cheered. 


Colonel Thompson has published a letter addressed to the “ Secre- 
tary of the Working Men’s Association” at Hull. The Colonel 
observes, that Lord Durham's return has “ produced a conjuncture, in 
which it is necessary for every set of men in the habit of acting to- 
gether, to consider what course they shall pursue ;” and then proceeds 
to review the “antecedents of the case "— 


“ A demand for political Reform had become irresistible in the British Islands. The 
Whigs offered themselves as guides, and were accepted, Afler allowing their plau of 
Reform to be sorely maimed, they passed the remnant, such as it was. Their follow- 
erseonsented to admit the plea of weakness, and rallied with a view of making them 
stronger another time. The Whig leaders got a seven-years’ Parliament, under the 
understanding that Reform was to advance; and then they turned round upon their 
followers, and declared that in the concessions which had been taken for weakness, 
their object had been to strengthen the enemy against further Reform. Not content 
with deceiving, they found an opportunity to attack. ‘The stronghold of the friends of 
Reform, and by consequence the dread of its opponents, lay iu the power of the purse, 
or in that right of withholding the supplies till redress of grievances, which had been 
established by the event of two civil wars, or it might be said, of three. In a distant 
eolony, this power was in the fact of being appealed to, as the means of removing gross 
and notorious misgovernment, equally hostile to the interests of the colony and of the 
mother country. The Whig Ministers saw the opportunity of striking at two objects 
at once—of preserving the misgovernment of Canada, and trampling on England’s 
boasted right of supply, in the persons of the Canadians, They therefore initiated a 
movement upon the people of Canada, closely resembling that of Charles the Tenth 
wpon the people of France. Like him, they commenced by turning out the troops in 
the streets to destroy printing presses; and when, unlike the case of France, the re- 
sistance was unsuccessful, their agents proceeded to all the brutalities which are in 
store for those who fail in resisting the invasion of arbitrary power. No horrible cir- 
cumstance was omitted, which could disgrace the British name, and make you blush in 
the presence of a foreigner. The cold-blooded murder of prisoners under the forms of 
judicial proceedings, where the judges should have stepped into the dock, and the ac- 
cused have held the sword of law for treason; the sacking of villages, the burning of 
eburches with their inmates, the gloating over the dead bodies of brave and honest 
citizens exposed to swine as the punishment for having attempted to defend themselves 
and us against the outbreak of illegal power; all these things, defended and adopted 
by the Ministers in their places in Parliament, and by a libel on the military profes- 
sion declared to be the common events of war, gave dreadful intimation of what the 
fate of a people is, who are not prepared to put down with a high hand the treason of 
their governors. You know the ontery your aristocracy raise if a hedge of theirs is 
broken in the progress of any agitation among the people: here is a specimen of what 
is intended for you, if you resist the invasion of the aristocracy and fail. Military men 
handle each other very gently, as is their interest; but it is inculeated on the soldier, 
by Ministers like ours, that when employed to put down your rights, he is to lay aside 
all feelings of a man, and never think of mercy but when the citizen is lucky enough 
to offer it himself.” 


Lord Durham went upon the “ wicked errand ” of the Whig Minis- 
ters: he went to “ hush up the affair favourably for the guilty "— 


“ He bas made himself art and part in what you and I consider as a wilful breach of 
the constitution, (if we had one,) and has thereby established himself an accomplice 
after the fact. It is of no use to say he did not exercise any volunteer cruelties of his 
own. He went there to hold the garments of those who were stoning the saints; and 
he did hold them, Thinking so, then, let us have no fellowship with such an unfruitful 
work of darkness. Let us come out from among those who will consent to join them- 
selves to such a league, for the sake of some advantage, private or political, they are 
expecting toderive, It is quite true, that we cannot refuse good from whatever source. 
But let us be perfectly sure that it is good; let us be certain that there is no hook 
beneath, and at all events be in no hurry to swallow the proffered boon. The same 
leader deeply disappointed expectation before his passage to Canada: how do we 
know but he is put forward to disappoint it again, as a kind of Whig save-all, a pre- 
venter delusion, a fraud provisional, intended to hold when the other gives way, and so 
worm us out of the right for which our fathers shut their gates on kings ? 

“ Do you not see, that if the Tories give us any thing, we should have the good of 
it, and no renunciation of any right implied in return? But if we accept of any sop 
from a Durham Administration, we surrender the Right of Supply; and to lead us to 
this surrender is of the very essence of the offer. It is like a country girl accepting 
presents from the squire of the parish; the thing is dangerous from him, which would 
be harmless from her grandmother. I therefore, for one should much prefer taking 
any thing from the hand which gave us Catholic Emancipation, to accepting the same 
thing from Lord Durham with such a drawback as has been mentioned.” 

Reverting to ‘an older subject,” Colonel Thompson advised his 
Hull friends not to give their enemies an advantage by “ unnecessarily 
talking about fighting »— 

“If they should open on you in defiance of the law as they did in Canada, (which I 
think they dare not,) you must defend yourselves as you best can; and the mere fact 
of your having been so attacked, will be a tower of strength to you. But you are in no 
condition to invite an attack in wautonness. Recollect that you would be engaged 
with an enemy, the most merciless the world could produce. Act as men do with the 
tiger; never chafe him, without being morally certain of what you intend to do with 
him next. Besides, the Irish brigade has deserted you: it may be the fault of leaders 
or not, but so the thing is. The moment the time for exertion approached, the Irish 
Yeaders made terms for themselves. They virtually went to the Whig Government and 
said, ‘And what will ye give us, and we leave the Canadians and the English Radi- 
cals? Good quarters for Ireland, and we are your men.’ And then they ludicrously 
turned round on us and said, ‘If you only knew how important tous these same snug 
quarters are, you could not be friends to Ireland if you did not thank us for leaving 
you.’ The same leaders, though their lives have been one long threat,—though in the 
same breath they appeal to the tens of thousands of military age in Tipperary, and 
thrust the thousands of fighting men in Limerick into the Queen’s face under the guise 
of a petition, and all this in the plenitude of their choice as absolute directors of them- 
selves, yet declare they abandon you because individuals in your ranks have uttered 
rash words on the subject of physical force, Your Irish frien?s are merry ; and when 
they have had their game, they will come back with a broad smile on their counte- 
nances, and expect you to be all friends as before. And so,1 suppose, it must be; only, 
the next time, do not think of assisting the Irish, till you see them too far engaged to 
draw back. Intimate to friends on that side of the water, that they are expected to 
take the first line. Short accounts make long reckonings, There is no use in serving 
the enemy because you have been ill-treated ; nor in letting it be supposed you are so 
stupid as uot to understrnd it, either, But you must not fight if you can help it; you 
must turn politicians for good. You must read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ; 
and you will arrive at a time, when you will get what you want without fighting.’ 

The Hull Saturday Journal, the paper to which Colonel Thompson 
sent his letter, as the organ of the working classes, published in the 


same number a commentary on the part of it which related to Lord 
Durham— 


“ We are at all times ready to give credit to Colonel Thompson far political honesty, 
and for the sagacity he ever evinces in public matters; but we cannot help thinking 
that he has not used that foresight in the letter now under notice, which we have gene- 
rally found to characterize him. We do most decidedly and earnestly disagree with 
that part of Colonel Thompson’s letter, which, by confounding Lord Durham as a 
particeps criminis with the Ministry in the attack upon Canadian freedom, would induce 
the Radicals of England to put uo confidence in him, and in which he urges them to 
‘come out from those who will consent to join themselves to such a league for the 
sake of some advantage, private or political, they are expecting to derive.’ sk ie 
Lord Durham's proceedings in Canada, upon the face of them, go to negative the as- 
sertions of Colonel Thompson. Where is the blood he has spilt—where the injury he 
has committed? True, he banished men without trial; but that was at their own 
desire, and to avoid shedding of blood, Lord Durham himself says with conscious 
pride— I have not found it necessary to shed one drop of blood, or to confiscate 
the property of a single individual.’ The truth appears to us to be, that Lord 
Durham has acted not only with mercy, but with the greatest prudence. He 
has steered clear between two parties, each desiring blood, © ® ® But 
there is another and a most important aspect under which we are to regard Lord 
Durham. We look for measures of Reform, and we seek a leader whose character and 
influence amongst his countrymen issuch as to induce us to place confidence in him as 





ie 
our champion. We have not now, as Colonel Thompson has himself observed, «to 
quarrel who shall lead, but to have somebody who shall lead the People’s way.’ We 
have to seek a man worthy the confidence of his countrymen, who has before given 
proofs that he is in earnest in his attachment to Reform, and who is of sufficient im, 
portance to raise a party which shall at once enable us to take a good step onwards, 
Such a leader we find in Lord Durham. We will be sure that those measures we pio- 
pose to attain under his guidance are good, Will not Colonel Thompson say the Ballot, 
Short Parliaments, and Household Suffrage, are each and all good? Is this the boon 
we should uot accept? for what hook is there beneath this by which the people would 
be caught? Colonel Thompson has several times taught us forbearance aud modera. 
tion, We treasure his counsel; and when he prefers taking a boon from the hand of 
Wellington to accepting the same thing from Lord Durham, we reply in his own words, 
when he warned the working classes, on the occasion of the defeat on the Ballot in 
1837, against ‘listening to the Tory trumpets in their rear instead of their tried leaders 
in the front, and moving upon every point where discomfiture and loss to the general 
cause is most likely to await them,’ ”’ 





The Birmingham Tories invited Sir Francis Burdett to a public din. 
ner in the Town-hall on the 18th instant ; and Sir Francis returned the 
following reply. 

ee “ St. James's Place, December 1. 

“ Sir—I lose not a momeut in replying to your letter of the 30th, just put into my 
hand, for an early acknowledgment of it may be useful and satisfactory to you and the 
object you had in view in writing it. I accept, Sir, not reluctantly but most cordially 
and cheerfully, the invitation you have done me the honour to transmit, and proud of 
being called upon to codperate with every class of my countrymen honestly attached to 
the civil and religious liberties of England, who, with sense enough to comprehend, and 
consequently to justly estimate, its glorious and unrivalled institutions in Chureh and 
State—its well-balanced powers, orders, and degrees, all verging to one point—true 
liberty--and having been productive of a state of wealth, happiness, and renown un~ 
paralleled in the history of the ancient and unexampled in the present time, I am 
proud of being thought worthy of being called upon at an hour of apprehended 
danger to be aiding aud uniting with the rest of my countrymen who think as I do, to 
leave no exertion unemployed in its defence, maugre the Pope, the Precursors, paid 
patriot, and pretender, On the 18th I shall have the pleasure of making one amongst 
you at Birmingham. 

“J remain, Sir, your most obedient aud humble servant. 

At Chelmsford, on Monday night, the Chartists had a public meet. 
ing; at which Mr. C. Branfil presided. The use of the Town-hall 
was refused by the Magistrates, and the meeting was held in the 
Theatre. Messrs. Cleave and Vincent from London were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Contrary to the expectation of the Liberals, several of the wards in 
the borough of Manchester are now being canvassed by the more warm 
and fiery Tories, with the object of keeping the Reformers out of the 
representation in the Town- Council. The more discreet part of the 
Conservatives, as they are termed, are for taking no part in the elec. 
tion, lest such proceedings should in any degree sanction the charter, 
the validity of which is to be contested. Upwards of 2,000/. has been 
collected for this object ; and the more sanguine of the party give out 
that they can readily add a cipher to that sum, if need be. Large 
words, certainly.—Zeeds Mercury. é 

The more respectable inhabitants of Bishop Auckland assembled in 
the Town-hall of that place last week, and adopted an address to Dr. 
Maltby, to testify their ‘‘detestation of the malicious insult lately 
offered to him by burning his efligy—the exploit of ‘certain persons of 
base and disorderly character.” Of his Lordship’s ‘kind, benevolent, 
and honourable conduct,” since he came to reside among them, the 
meeting declared themselves highly sensible. 

The Manchester Anti-Corn Law Association now musters 1,000 
strong: and as no name is enrolled except on the payment of five 
shillings, there are none on the list for mere display. George Had- 
field, Esq., late candidate for the representation of Bradford, has 
offered to contribute 1007. whenever the general fund reaches 900I, 
The committee is most indefatigable.—Leeds Mercury. 


A public meeting held in Brighton has resolved to support the 
Brighton Patriot against Mr. Wigney's prosecution. | The reader will 
recollect that Mr. Wigney, the late Whig Member for Brighton, ob- 
tained a conditional rule for a criminal information against the news- 
paper, on the allegation that an article on the connexion between Mr. 
Wigney and a Miss Preston was a libel; also that Judge Littledale 
refused to grant the rule himself, on the ground that the alleged libel 
was a mere squib, and not the fit subject of criminal proceedings. 


F. Burpett.” 





The Guardians of the Bath Poor-law Union declined to furnish 
information, called for by Lord John Russell, respecting the Education 
of the Working People. On the motion of the Reverend Thomas 
Spencer, Vicar of Hinton, a friend to the Poor-law, and a gentleman 
of the highest respectability, the Board passed the following resolutions. 

“That the Board respectfully inform the Poor-law Commissioners, that they have 
taken into consideration the queries submitted to them respecting the number of schools 
and other matters connected with education ; and that, although they fully coincide 
with the Commissioners as to the importance of = subject, and would gladly reader 
any assistance in their power; yet it appears to them : od 

Ist, That their po are so fully engaged with the affairs of the Union as to 
render it almost impossible for them to perform the duties required. 

“9d, That even were there sufficient time, yet justice would scarcely allow the 
Board to call upon their officers to do so much additional work without additioual re- 
muneration. ae a ¥ 

“3d, That if they did require it, the Board could not insist upon their obedience to 
such requirement, if the officers were to reply that the order was unconnected with the 
duties which are imposed upon them by the new Poor-law. — A 

4th, That if the ieee were to fix a suitable remuneration, they are not satisfied 
that they have any right, out of the Poor-rates, to provide such sum, — , 

“That the Board do, therefore, with every desire to render such assistance as may be 
practicable, respectfully request the Commissioners to take these objections into their 
consideration, . 

In justification of the course taken by the Board, and in reply to 
some observations it elicited, Mr. Spencer addressed a long letter to 
the Bath Guardian. He admitted that the information might have 
been procured by inquiries in separate parishes by individual Guardians ; 
and that probably they might have been induced to take that trouble, 
had they been sanguine as to the use to which their information would 
have been applied: but, says Mr. Spencer— 

“ Before 1 offer to devote several days to assist his Lordship’s projected scheme, E 
ought to have reason to believe that the measure of National Education for — 
these queries are to prepare the way, will be worthy of this enlightened age; that i 
will neither resemble the old lumber of Latin and Greek, with which the upper rooms 
of the youth of his Lordship’s rank are chiefly furnished, nor the few crumbs of know~ 
ledge on which the children in our National Schools are fed, but the soul-enlarging 
principles of philosophy and science, the spirit-stirring progress of invention and nee, 
and every thing which concerns the rights and duties, the moral, religious, and politic 
welfare of the whole family of man. 1 ought to know that the Goverument are Ronee 
in their present attempt—that they will do their best to carry the measure — 
Parliament. A man that begins to build a house, and is not able to finish it, incu 
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the ridicule of passers-by ; but he that has often begun to build, and who has never 
been able to finish his edifice according to the plan and for the purpose for which it 
was intended, must have more than ordinary assurance when he solicits the attention 
of his neighbours to some new structure of which he announces his purpose to lay the 
foundation. ‘ The tree is known by its fruits ;’ let us apply the test to our present 
Government.” 

Mr. Spencer proceeds to examine and state the defects of the Re- 
form Act, and of the measures for the abolition of Slavery, the reform 
of the Irish and English Church, and the Poor-law, the reduction of 
the Taxes on Knowledge, and of Postages. _ He concludes from the 
manner in which the present Ministers have dealt with all these ques- 
tions, that there is no great reason to expect an extensively beneficial 
measure for the education of the people from the same hands. At any 
rate, before complying with the request for aid, he wishes to know the 
scope of their plan— 

«Let the Government lay before the public the kind of provision they propose to 
make for the education of the people; let them state the extent to which it will be 
catholic in its principles, generous in all its arrangements; \et them state in what 
manner schoolmasters are to be elected, from what funds paid- and let them pledge 
the Government tostand or fall by the measure, and not to allow it to be mutilated in 
Parliament; then will patriotism revive, and the friends of Government lift up their 


heads.” 


In this parish of Basingstoke, the new Poor-laws have not fulfilled 
a single promise that ever was made for them. They have not reduced 
the rates; they have not raised the wages; they have not in any way 
improved the character and condition of the poor, but exactly the re- 
verse; and wherever their operation has not been attended with the 
greatest injustice and suffering, it has only been in proportion as the 
Boards of Guardians have in a measure neutralized the law, by assum- 
ing a discretion of their own, and acting independently of the impracti- 
cable design of the act, and the franctic directions of the Commis- 
sioners.—Letter from Basingstoke, in the Hampshire Chronicle. 

A meeting of the principal occupiers in the parish of Aylesford was 
lately held for the purpose of making some arrangement for the employ- 
ment of the surplus labourers, which desirable object was in some de- 
gree effected. It was also resolved by those present, in consequence of 
the high price of provisions, to increase the day-labourers pay from 
2s. to 2s. 3d. We agree with our correspondent who gives us this wel- 
come information, that if ever there was a time when the poor man’s 
circumstances required to be taken into consideration, it is the present, 
when he can have no help from his parish, save the workhouse—flour, 
his chief article of consumption, dearer than for many years, and em- 
ployment scarce. Those who are friends to the poor and do not wish 
to see the union-houses filled, will bestir themselves in their behalf.— 
Maidstone Journal. 








Mr. David Jones, Jate Churchwarden of Lianon, a parish which 
forms part of the living of Mr. Ebenezer Morris, who is notorious for 
his prosecution of John James in the Ecclesiastical Court of St. 
David's, has been brought before the same Court, also at the suit of 
Mr. Morris, on a charge of neglecting to supply sacramental wine, and 
absenting himself from church. Being unable to pay the costs of the 
suit against him, amounting to 40/., he was arrested on Saturday, and 
conveyed to Carmarthen gaol. 

A correspondent of the Chronicle gives particulars of another “ fee 
and tombstone case.” The widow of a blacksmith, by name Hinge, 
residing in the village of Greenford, wished that her husband should 
be buried in a brick grave. The fees demanded by Mr. J. Tomkyns, 
Rector of Greenford, were 6/. 2s. for the grave, ll. 2s. for surplice- 
fees, 1l. 3s. Gd. for leave to place ahead and foot stone, and Ii. lds. 6d. 
for permission to cover in, or arch over, the grave. The widow agreed 
to pay all but the last ; and had actually paid the first two, when she 
received the following letter from the benevolent and accomplished 
Tomkyns, through Sayer, his clerk. 
“ Greenford, 12th September 1838. 

 T understand you object to my customary fees, as settled in the schedule of fees, 
for turning an arch over the grave (1. 14s. 6d.), and for the head and foot stone 
(il. 3s. 6d.), making together 2/. 18s. If I remit these fees, a precedent is urged by 
those well able to pay them, that they are not always demanded; and all fees are by 
one become questionable. 

“ Those who are not able to pay them should (well knowing that they are fees) in- 
quire first, and inform themselves whether they are above what they can well pay ; 
but after the fee has been iucurred, there is no justice in objecting to pay because they 
are higher than any one thinks they ought to be. I understand your argument is, 
that because you paid a fee for a brick grave, you concluded you might turn an arch 
over it without fee. The saine argument would apply to putting a slab over the grave, 
which also is liable to a fee, although the fee has been paid for a brick grave. 

“You were not obliged to have these things; therefore there can be no appeal to 
me on the ground of charity to remit them. Auy oue might as well claim asilk gown 
at the price of a cotton one, because she may not be in affluent circumstances. My 
order to Mr. Sayer was—what is the practice atall churches—to demand the fee of the 
workmen before they began. By his not obeying my orders, I am put to the tronble of 
applying to you, and arguing for my due; and he isto have his time employed in 
getting the money, which at the time should have immediately have been paid. 

“I am your obedient servant, “J. Tomeyns, 

“To Mrs, Hinge.” 

After several applications, Widow Hinge paid the fee for the head 
and foot stone to Sayer, on the understanding that the Rector would 
not insist upon his demand for arching in the grave, which the widow 
thought was included in the 6. 2s. paid for the grave itself; but three 
days afterwards, namely, on Friday last, she received a letter from 
Crickett and Sons, Proctors of Doctors’ Commons, threatening her 
with proceedings in the} Ecclesiastical Court if the 1. 14s. 6d. were not 
paid within a week, The Chronicle's correspondent also mentions a 
circumstance which shows that Mr. Tomkyns had no claim on the 
widow on account of especial attention to the spiritual wants of her 
deceased husband— 

‘* While poor Hinge lay on his death-bed, he was anxious to have the sacra- 
ment administered to him; and sent on the Tuesday to the rectory, humbly to 
request the reverend gentleman would attend for the purpose; but not seeing or 
hearing any thing of him up to Saturday, and the poor man still sinking, 
another message was sent; when an answer was returned that the Rector had 
been from home, and that he just then was going out to dinner ; but if the man 
> ee the next day, he would go and administer it; which he accordingly 

id. 

The agents and steward of Lord Walsingham have ejected a man 
from his cottage, because he refused to give up his attendance upon a 
congregation of religionists, called Ranters. Other tenants of the 
noble and reverend lord received notice to quit; but as they complied 


The parish of Cilcew, near Mold, has set an example which, if fol- 
lowed by other parishes, will soon settle the subject of Church-rates. 
Last week a Vestry was called for the purpose of votinga rate; which, 
however, the rate-payers postponed ‘to a future day.” This, of 
course, left it open to the Minister or Churchwardens to summon an- 
other Vestry whenever they might think proper. The Minister felt 
much annoyed, and got another Vestry called last Monday; calculating, 
that with the assistance of the landlords and their agents, he should 
prevail on the tenants to alter their opinions, or their acts at any rate, 
and bow to the dictation of their superiors. Soon after five, about 
twenty of the parishioners met; and the Minister took the chair, sup- 
ported by an agent or deputy agent, of two or three landlords of the 
parish, who intimated that if the tenants of these parties did not support 
or pay the rate, it was probable other tenants would be selected in their 
stead, who would do so. This threat did not appear to have much effect ; 
for though the reverend gentleman who had occupied the chair appeared 
determined, if possible, to hear no one but himself and friends, it was 
with some difficulty moved and seconded, that the Vestry be adjourned 
to that day twelve months; and this motion was carried by the rate- 
payers without a single dissentient.— Carnarvon Herald. 

Distress- warrants were granted by the County Magistrates against 
seventy Radicals of Chatham who have refused to pay their Church- 
rates. It will thus be seen whether the law of the land or the philo- 
sophic Radicals in question are the strongest. —Kentish Gazette. 

On Wednesday week, a woman did penance in public at Walton 
Church, by order of the Ecclesiastical Court, for defaming the cha- 
racter of her neighbour. It is many years since such an occurrence 
took place. The white sheet, however, was not enforced. This 
should be a warning to the fair sex whe are troubled with an evil tongue. 
This singular scene excited considerable interest in those who wit- 
nessed it.—Liverpoul Mercury. 





A fire broke out in the extensive cotton-mills of Mr. Jowett, at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, on Saturday night, by which one-half of the 
building and its machinery was totally destroyed, and nearly four hun- 
dred people have been thrown out of employment. The fire, there is 
too much reason for believing, was the work of an incendiary. Mr. 
Jowett has rendered himself obnoxious to the Chartists and Physical 
Force men of this neighbourhood, by his known antipathy to torch- 
light meetings; and still further as a Magistrate, by the committal to 
imprisonment, a few weeks since, of a boy employed in a portion of 
his mill, rented by Messrs. Higginbottom, for having been found at 
meal-times amusing himself with lucifer-matches among materials of a 
very inflammable nature. The boy’s cause was espoused before the 
Magistrates by the Reverend J. R. Stephens and others of the 
Chartists, who argued that he was too young to know the danger of 
what he was doing; but other circumstances induced a belief that the 
lad had been employed to set the mill on fire. The ravages of the 
fire were evidently looked upon with satisfaction by a large concourse of 
people assembled; who refused, with brutal oaths, when asked to 
assist at the engines. One poor fellow stepped forward to assist; but 
his leg, becoming entangled in the hose, was dreadfully fractured. His 
cries for help were met with hearty peals of laughter by persons near, 
who seemed to look upon the accident as a just judgment upon him for 
rendering help. ‘The inhabitants of a cottage near the premises refused 
to give any water to put out the fire.— Correspondent of the Morning 
Post. 

In the present agitated temper of the times, when torch-light meet- 
ings are held with impunity—our working classes clubbing their 3d. 
a week each to purchase fire-arms, whilst others are manufacturing 
pikes—there is no great difficulty in accounting for the following ex- 
traordinary military movement. On Wednesday night last, an order 
was sent to Stockport Barracks to furnish a detachment of the Eighty- 
sixth for the purpose of watching the proceedings, it is supposed, of 
certain leaders of the Revolutionary party, who were expected to make 
their appearance about midnight on the Manchester road ; and for that 
purpose the soldiers were ordered ‘as far as Heaton Norris toll-bar, 
their muskets loaded with ball-cartridge, and there to wait. They did 
so for several hours, but with what effect our informant cannot ascer- 
tain. The detachment was commanded by an officer, and consisted of 
a sergeant, corporal, and fourteen men.— Stockport Advertiser. 

Extensive cotton-mills, occupied by Mr. R. Hunt, at Bulwell, near 
Nottingham, were burnt down on Tuesday. The origin of the fire is 
not mentioned. 

On Saturday evening, about half-past seven o’clock, a barley-stack, 
the produce of fourteen acres, and also a large clover-stack, on the 
farm of Mr. John Ablitt, at Lavenham, at some distance from any 
building, were discovered to be on fire, having apparently been ignited 
at the same time in opposite directions; and the whole of the former, 
with the greater part of the latter, was consumed. We regret to add, 
that whilst some of the labouring population exerted themselves 
most meritoriously, others not only took no part in extinguishing the 
flames, but even went so far as to express their gratification. — Suffolé 
Chronicle. 

Monday evening, the residents of that part of Bucklebury situated 
near the Common were alarmed by the appearance of an extensive 
conflagration, which broke out about eight o’clock ; it was immediately 
perceived that the flames were rising from the farm of Mr. Robert 
Green, situated about half a mile from the church. Every exertion 
was made by the labourers and neighbours to check the flames; which 
was not accomplished until a barley-rick, the produce of nine acres, a 
large oat-rick, anda stack of wook, were destroyed: a wheat-rick was 
pulled to pieces in the attempt to preserve it. The shepherd, carter, 
and boy employed on the farm, have been apprehended on suspicion and 
taken to Newbury for examination. We are happy to hear that Mr. 
Green was fully insured.— Reading Mercury. 

An incendiary fire on the premises of Mr. James French, farmer, 
near Boreham, Essex, was discovered on Monday evening, in time te 
prevent any serious damage, 





The Newcastle Journal has been sent to us, with a long account, 





with the agents’ stipulations, they were allowed to remain.— Bury Post. 


illustrated by wood-cuts, of a murder committed in the Newcastle 
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Savings Bank, under very strange circumstances. Between one and 
two o’clock on Friday morning, a servant-girl, who slept in the higher 
story of the Bank, perceived that the building was on fire, gave the 
alarm, and roused a Mr. Robson and his family, who had a lace shop 
next to the Bank, and occupied the upper part of the latter as a dwell- 
ing-house. They all escaped through a window along a ledge to the 
next building. A policeman about the same time discovered the fire ; 
and speedily the fire-engines was brought to play upon the buildings. 
‘The fire was soon got under; and Mr. Joseph Armstrong, Cashier of 
the Bank, with Bell, an Inspector of Police, entered the room, in the 
dark. Mr. Armstrong struck with his foot the corpse of a man, lying 
near the fire-place. On procuring a light, he found that the dead body 
was that of John Millie, a clerk in the Bank. He was, as it were, 
“laid out” in the middle of the hearth-rug. Twenty wounds, inflicted 
by a sharp instrument, were counted on his head and face. One side 
of the head was smashed with a dreadful blow from a poker, which lay 
neat him. His pockets were stuffed with coal, pieces of wood, and 
paper, as if to insure that his body should be burnt. There were 
traces of blood on the desks, wainscoating, and doors. The end of the 
poker, which was bent a good deal, was stained with blood, and some 
bair was sticking to it. On the opposite side of the room, lying in a 
corner, Mr. Archibald Bolam, Actuary of the Bank, was found. He 
was apparently insensible, and blood flowed from a wound in his 
throat. The office penknife lay on the table near Bolam ; and the 
The furniture was not 
Bolam’s 
the door of the stone safe was open, but the 
inner iron safe was locked. Miillie’s hat hung on its accustomed peg. 
The candles were burning in their sockets. Millie had been a hard- 
wareman in North Shields. He was a widower about fifty-four years 
old, with four young children. 

An inquest was held on Friday; at which Bolam, after being cau- 
tioned by the Magistrates, gave the principal evidence. The substance 
of it is comprised in the following statement— 

«I have lately had two or three anonymous letters, threatening to do me harm; and 
one was put under the door of the Savings Bauk ou Thursday evening after dark, 
saying that something would happen to me at home. In consequense of this, though 
I generally get my tea at the Bank, I went home; the other clerk, Millie, having 
previously gone to his tea, I returned about half-past seven o’clock in the evening ; 
and finding the door locked as I had left it, opened it, and put the key iu my pocket. 
When I got into the Bank, I saw Millie lying on the rug, and I thought he had fallen 
asleep. He also hada key, and sometimes locked himselfin, I then went towards my 
desk, intending immediately to go and speak to Millie; but while I was in the act of 
opening my desk, [ thouglit I heard some one coming behind; and was in the act of 
turning round when I received a blow on my right temple, froma man in disguise, with 
his face blackened, | immediately started up, and ran shouting towards the window 
intending to give an alarm; on which the man followed me, and said, if I stirred or 
made the least noise, he would serve me as he had served the other man. He struck 
me egain, when I was near the window; and when I was down, I felt a kuite at my 
throat. Shortly after this, L became inse:-ible for a while ; but afterwards my recollec- 
tion seemed to return, and I heard something in the other office, as I supposed, going 
about and making a noise. 1 dared not make the least cutery. 1 burnt tie threatening 
letters which I had previously received. The one which I found last night under the 
waiting-room door, I left upou my desk 1nnot well describe the man, excepting 
that I think he was under the middle size, and spoke roughly, but apparently in a 
feigned voice. I had a few shillings im my pocket, and I think 4/. 10s. in my desk, 
which was left by Mr. Airey to deposit on Saturday. In the inner safe I had a further 
sum of 807. of my own, which T kept to meet current expenses.” 

Bolam’s wound in the neck was found on examination to be very 
slight; and there were no other marks of violence ou his body, ex- 
cept just above bis left rib, and that was nothing more than a scratch. 
He was not known to have had any quarrel with Millie, but was appa- 
reutly on good terms with him. 

The inquest was adjourned till Wednesday ; and Bolam was sent to 
prison, OF course there are strong suspicions, which prudence restrains 
the expression of. 

On Wednesday, the inquiry was resumed; and two women, one a 
servant of Bolam, and the other formerly in his service, were examined 
at great length as to Bolam’s habits, and his motions on the evening of 
the murder. ‘Their evidence seems to have confirmed his statement, 
and not to have increased any suspicion against him that might have 
existed. He had frequently been very kind to Millie. 

Joseph Newberry and Joseph Taylor are in custody, on charge of 
committing the burglary and attempt to murder, on the premises of old 
Mr. Wood, at Whittington, near Lichfield. Some of the stolen pro- 
perty was found upon them, and the servant-girl swore positively to 
their persons. 

Four poachers wounded two gamekeepers in a conflict, on the night 
of Thursday week, in the preserves of Mr. Harvey Combe, between 
Cobham and Walton, in Surry. One of the keepers was severely 
hurt. The poachers have not been taken. 























IRELAND. 

The O'Connell tribute was collected at the doors of the Romish 
chapels on Sunday last ; and contributions are daily received. The sum 
received in Dublin last year was 1,339/.; on Tuesday it had reached 
1,5801. The “ combining workmen” would not contribute, and very 
few coppers were received, Itis calculated that the amount altogether 
will not fall short of 15,0002. 

Mr. O'Connell has been dining at Carlow, and speaking at great 
length to the Dublin Precursors. 

The Carlow dinner was on Monday. Mr. O'Connell was escorted 
into the town by a large majority of the peasantry, whdém he addressed 
from the balcony in front of the Catholic College. At the dinner, 
letters apologizing for absence were read from Mr. Vigors, Mr. 
Ashton Yates, Mr. Morgan O'Connell, and Mr. John Ponsonby of 
Garryhill, son of Lord Duncannon, and High Sheriff of Carlow 
County. The last became the subject of much remark, and was as 
follows— 

“Garryhill, December 3, 

“ Dear Sir—I assure you that it gives me great regret that I cannot accept the very 
flattering invitation which you have conveyed to me this day ; but, disapproving as I 
do of the Precursor Society, and of the Anti-Tithe agitation, I could not consistently be 
present at adinner where these two objects will be advocated, without expressing 
myself in a manner which would show my disapproval of them, and perhaps tend to 
interrupt the harmony of the evening. 

“*T beg that you will assure the requisitionists how much flattered I feel by their 
invitation; and convey to them my assurance that, under the circumstances, it 
would have afforded me sincere pleasure to meet the Liberals of Carlow.” 

Mr. O'Connell spoke of the necessity of extending the franchise 





and obtaining the Ballot. He believed in his heart that the Queen’s 
Government knew little of the public mind— 

Mr. John Ponsonby, who wrote that extraordinary letter which had been 
read for them, was the son of an honest member of the Cabinet; and his father 
had no great reason, as far as regarded his son, to congratulate him on his first 
appearance in public. He said in his letter that he disliked Tithe- agitation 
What did the Ministers say when they passed the late Tithe bill? They saiq 
they would go further if they could, and give the Irish people a better bill, 
How, then, was a better bill, such as Ministers would like to give, to be ob. 
tained ?—Why, simply by agitation: for if the people sat down quietly, and left 
all in the hands of the Ministers, they could expect nothing; for they were 
unable to do justice to the people, and unless they agitated the Ministry would 
be unable to do that justice which they intended. There they would be left 
floundering in the mud, with Mr. John Ponsonby along with them. * * + 
‘* All we want is equality, and it is plain that we cannot get it without agita. 
tion? Now, I will ask Mr. John Ponsonby, does he belong to the party who 
will not grant us that equality? If he does, let him say so, and we will under. 
stand him; or let him come to my standard, and at once acknowledge himself 
a Repealer. But I tell Mr. Ponsonby, that we shall have plenty of Tithe-agita. 
tion; and that he might as well come to the Barrow with a pitchfork, and en. 
deavour to stop its course, as to stop that agitation—and simply because the people 
cannot get their rights without it. e talks of the Precursors, and that he 
could not think of joining them: but I boldly tell him, that the present 
Ministry cannot stand without the Precursors ; and, if he does not like them, 
let him write to his father to resign. If I get two millions of Precursors, you 
may be sure that the Ministry are secure, and that justice will be done us, 
Why did I form the Precursor Association? To strengthen the hands of 
Ministers, so as that they may be enabled to carry out their good intentions 
towards Ireland: but if I am to be told that the Precursors are to be thrown 
overboard, I tell him that the Ministry are also to be thrown overboard.” 

On Tuesday, Mr. O’Connell attended a meeting of the Precursor 
Society. He adverted to the objections felt by many Liberals to the 
implied adhesion to Universal Suffrage, and the abolition of the tithe 
rent-charge, in the rules of the Society; and he moved that the rules 
should be referred to the Standing Committee with a view to alter the 
rules, so that everybody who had signed the Leinster Declaration 
might become a Precursor. The motion of course was carried. 

A person, who described himself as belonging to the English Radi- 
cals, made a sort of apology for Stephens and Feargus O'Connor ; but 
was put down by a vehement reprimand from Mr. O’Connell, who de- 
nounced the violent proceedings of the English Radicals, and declared 
that “ should these men by their malepractices be so foolhardy as to 
put the throne of our beloved Queen in danger, he would raise a legion, 
and lead it himself to the field of battle!” 

The Pilot boasts of the accession of tens of thousands to the Pre- 
cursor Society; but the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, after 
giving a long list of Liberal Members of Parliament who refuse to 
join in the new agitation, says— 

‘© The Pilot may pause a good while for a reply to iis summons before any 
of these names are added to the tens of thousands which, it says, are forming 
the national confederation. The truth is, the tens of thousands are by no 
means so forward as it was expected. No increase has taken place for some 
weeks; and the Precursor Society is at a dead lock, precursory to its dissolu- 
tion.” 





The Northern Whig, of Belfast, refers to Mr. O’Connell’s recent 
declaration that Ministers were desirous of taking the Lyndhurst Cor- 
poration Bill for Ireland, as an unquestionable confirmation of the 
truthof their own statement, in the beginning of October last, to the 
same effect. The Ministerial journals are reminded of their positive 
contradiction of that statement. The Morning Chronicle said— 

“It is utterly false, that the Ministers, or any of them, contemplated, for a moment, 
the acceptance of the Lrish Municipal Bill, shorn of every popular provision, aud with 
its very heart plucked out, as it came from the butcherly hands of Lord Lyndhurst, 
The story is as absurd and as wicked a fabrication as that of the Ribbon conspiracy, 
which the Standard assures his gulls in the country has branches in the Castle of 
Dublin, and ramilications in the House of Commons. We acquit the Morthern Whig 
of the invention ; but we cannot so easily excuse it for opening its columns, with such 
facility, to statements which a journal like the Standard devours with so keen an appe- 
tite. Nobody that recollects the speech of Lord John Russell, when the mutilated and 
murdered measure came down from the House of Mischief, would give an instant’s 
credence to the tale iu question. We repeat, again, that the Ribbon plot, or any given 
assertion of the most unscrupulous parson at a Tory dinuer, is nut more destitute of 
foundation, or a shadow of foundation A statement more groundless has not appea 
in the columns of the Scandurd itself, for the last twelvemonth; and now we have 
exhausted our powers of expressing the degree of variance that subsists between the 
story of the Northern Whig, and the real state of facts.”—Morning Chronicle. 

The Examiner vouched for the Chronicle's truth— 

“ We concur with the Morning Chronicle in considering the statement of the Northern 
Whig, eagerly caught at by the Standard, that ‘ Ministers had made up their minds to 
accept the Irish Municipal Bill of last session, as returned by the House of Lords,’ to 
be utterly d& stitute of foundation.’”— London Examiner. 

Now what says Mr. O’Connell ?— 

“IT much apprehended that some fatality would have attended this bill of Jackson's, 
or I feared the spirit of coucession and conciliation which the Ministry have exhibited 
to their opponents, For you, Mr. Maher, may remember—for you were present—that 
it was owing to my intervention the miscalled Corporate Reform Bill was not accepted 
by the Government, as it came down in alt its odious iniquity from the House of Lords. 
But that I attended at the Home Office, and absolutely threw myself upon the com- 
passion of the English and Scotch Liberal Members, the abuses of that unreformed 
bill would have been perpetuated,”—From the Freeman’s Report of Mr. O'Connell's 
Speech. 

The Northern Whig, thus fortified, turns upon the Ministerial 
journalists, and hits them bard— 

« What will the hacks say tu this? Is this ‘as absurd and wicked a fabrication’ as 
the assertion, that there are Ribbon lodges in Dublin Castle? Will the Chronicle 
aguin ‘exhaust its powers of expressing the degree of variance that subsists between 
the story and the real state of facts?’ And will the credulous and gentle Eaminer 
concur in believing the whole to be ‘ utterly destitute of foundation?’ We suspect 
not. We have Mr. O’Counell’s distiuet declaration, Mr. Maher, also, who. was 
appealed to, is an assenting witness; aud two other Liberal Members, Messrs, Power 
and Talbot, who, there is no doubt, knew all about the matter, were present and heard 
the statement in silence. We say, then, that our evidence is complete; and we now 
direct agaiust our accusers, or those who crammed them for the occasion, the charge 
of wilful falsehood! Either one purty or the other, if vot beth, must have been 
aware of tbe truth; and they can appropriate the honour of the fraud according to 
their merits.” 

The denial of the Ministerial ‘‘ hacks,” as the Northern Whig very 
appropriately terms the journals, was the more impudent as at the 
time it was notorious that Ministers did endeavour to prevail upon 
their supporters to take the Lyndhurst bill. In the first page of the 
Spectator of August the 4th, the fact was thus stated— 

“ It is understood that at a confidential meeting of Irish Members with Lord 
John Russell, the Whig leader endeavoured to prevail upon his usually unscru- 
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ulous. su ters to accept, with little alteration, the measure as it came from 
the Lorde —~" he par succeeded.’ 
We do not recollect that the slightest contradiction was given at the 
time; but two months afterwards falsehood was considered safe, and 
the vehement denial of the “ hacks” appeared. 


A son of Lord Carew offers himself as candidate for the county of 
Waterford, in the room of Mr. Power, who retires in consequence of 
ill health. 

On Monday, a meeting, summoned by the High Sheriff of Louth, 
was held at Dundalk; and resolutions in favour of the total abolition 
of Tithes in substance as well as name, and a measure of Corporate 
Reform, were passed. 

Considerable alarm begins to prevail in various parts of this country 
on account of the very high price of provisions, particularly oatmeal 
and potatoes. In the neighbourhood of Swords, Balbriggan, and other 
villages adjacent to Dublin, the Magistrates of all parties, residing 
in the district, have deemed it necessary to convene a meeting, with a 
view of urging the Poor-law Commissioners to facilitate their engage- 
ments for putting the law into operation, in consequeuce of the inability 
of the poor to procure the means of existence. A similar course will, 
I imagine, be adopted in many other places. We have the prospect of 
one of the dearest winters ever remembered; and already, in some 
instances, the lower orders have exhibited a determination to prevent 
the removal of potatoes for sale.— Times Dublin Correspondent. 





SCOTLAND, 

The Stirlingshire Liberals gave their Member, Colonel Aber- 
cromby, a dinner at Stirling, on Friday last. Between six and seven 
hundred gentlemen were present; including Sir Michael Bruce of 
Stenhouse, chairman, Lord Dalmeny, Mr. Gillon, M.P., Sir Gilbert 
Stirling, Mr. Fox Maule, the Honourable Erskine Murray, Colonel 
Dundas, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Mr. Weir of Glasgow, Mr. 
Logan, advocate, and Mr. A. G. Speirs of Calereuch. The principal 
orators were Colonel Abercromby, Lord Dalmeny, Mr. Gillon, and 
Mr. Weir; and from the speeches of each we extract a few passages. 

Colonel Abercromby— 

** Much calumny had been thrown on her Majesty’s Government; and if 
there ever was a time when Reformers should unite, it was now. Government 
was in an embarrassed state with regard to her Colonies. Accounts from Ca- 
nada were still unsatisfactory ; but he trusted the Executive Government had 
succeeded for a time in restoring quiet. Her Majesty’s Ministers had, among 
many other matters, been charged with neglecting foreign commerce and affairs 
of trade. But a few weeks ago, they had showed the reverse, by concluding 
very beneficial treaties for extending our trade to the remotest part of the globe. 
It was unnecessary to tell them, as they must (being conversant with these 
things) be aware, that with Turkey, and with Austria, and with other coun- 
tries, very beneficial treaties had been lately made; so that the charge would be 
easily proved groundless. Extending our trade, and increasing our resources 
was the best mode of resisting foreign power. Let us also be prepared to meet 
aggression.” 

Lord Dalmeny defended Lord Durham from the attacks of the To- 
ries, but does not seem to have ventured on an apology for the Minis- 
terial desertion of him. He spoke in favour of Municipal Reform for 
seein and against additional Endowment of the Church of Scot- 

and— 

‘« My opinion is so well known as to render it unnecessary for me to state it 
formally to the meeting. That opinion, which I have ever candidly and fear- 
lessly expressed, 1 now as firmly and resolutely maintain. I stated to you be- 
fore, that I should oppose the granting of additional endowments to the Church 
of Scotland; and acthieg has induced me to retract that statement. If, as the 
Church asserts, it is the Church of the majority—if that majority be one, not 
only of numbers, but of rank, of wealth, and of intelligence—then, by its own 
confession, it has ample resources to provide for its necessities, without resort- 
ing to the assistance of the State. If, on the other hand, it is not the Church 
of the majority,—if it contains not the preponderance of numbers, of opulence, 
of rank, or intelligence,—then not only has it no claim on the charity, but 
none on the protection of the State. (Cheers.) In this latter case, it ceases 
to be the Church of the people of Scotland; in the former it possesses ample 
funds for the supply of its deficiencies.” 

Mr. Gillon— 

‘‘ The expense of time and money caused by the vexatious objections raised 
by the Tories to the votes of honest but poor electors, was so great as often to 
compel them to relinquish that privilege which was conferred on them by the 
Reform Bill. There were two members of her Majesty’s Ministry present ; 
and in their hearing he would say, that if the Government did not, at a very 
early period, bring their attention to this subject, they could not long expect the 
support of the country. The country, in this particular, required the protection 
of the Government—not the valueless and delusive protection of long speeches 
and fair promises, but the protection of the Ballot. (Great cheers.) Then, 
when this protection was extended to them, would they meet the Tories on 
equal ground ; then, and then only, would he admit that the protection of the 
Government was accommodated to the growing intelligence of the country.” 

Mr. Weir said— 

‘* The company had heard the sentiments of those who, from their stations in 
society and talents, might, without presumption, aspire to be regarded as 
leaders. It was now the turn of these gentlemen to hear the sentiments of one 
who, although speaking for himself alone, might be supposed to utter the senti- 
ments of his class—those who neither hoped nor wished to be leaders. 
Pyne He was prepared to hear a candid and straightforward statement 

‘om the nephew of James Abercromby ; nor had he been disappointed. But 
he had been eminently gratified with what he had heard from one to whom he 
looked for less, He differed from Lord Dalmeny in his estimate of indivi- 
dual conduct, but he had listened with high delight to his remarks on general 
policy. The noble lord’s views of the nature of the connexion between a 
mother country and its colonies—his repudiation of the false policy of mono- 
polies and restrictions—and, above all, his unqualified and manly recognition of 
the, sound principles of religious liberty—were most gratifying. The meeting 
consisted mainly—almost exclusively—of those who already participated ia the 
elective franchise ; and even among them it was apparent that there was a rooted 
and ardent wish for immediate and decided action. The utterance of liberal sen- 
tuments, the advocacy of liberal opinions, was all very well; but the time was 
one that called for action. Even among the middle classes there was great and 
extensive suffering. The artificial narrowing of the market, by a false financial 
and commercial policy, forced them to carry on an incessant and hopeless 
struggle to maintain their place in society. Among the unenfranchised classes, 
at was still worse. They had been suffering for years ;-and the prospect of a short 
allowance of food, in a severe winter, was staring them in the face. Six years of a 





Reformed Parliament had elapsed, and they neither felt their condition bettered 
nor saw any ground(for hoping that it would be bettered. This it was, and noat- 
tachment to abstract theories of Government, that occasioned their present dis- 
trust of and disaffection to the classes already possessed of political power. He 
would beg to impress this upon the minds of the influential individuals pre- 
sent—men were never stirred up to dangerous mutiny by abstract opinions, but 
by the actual pressure of want. To regain their confidence and affection, 
something must be done—deeds, not words, were wanted. He was the more 
anxious to insist upon this truth, that symptoms made him fear that it might 
be overlooked next session. The angry feelings of some great minds might 
drive them to join battle on the ground of Canada, and by their gladiatorial dis- 
play distract attention from more urgent home concerns. The Tories would 
favour this diversion: they always patronize foreign war and colonial discus- 
sions, to keep men’s minds off domestic affairs. This must not be allowed. The 
Canadian question was doubtless of moment, but the concerns of millions at 
home were more to us than of thousands across the Atlantic. (Loud cheers.) 
The question was, how to settle our domestic disquiets; and statesmen must 
kept to that.” 

[We have followed the report inthe Glasgow Argus, which is the 
most copious we have seen, and which was compiled from two others; 
but the speeches lauded by Mr. Weir read as very tame and common- 
place productions. They must, however, have told upon the company; 
and we learn from a private correspondent, that strong feeling was 
exhibited when Suffrage-extension, the Ballot, and decided action at 
home, were spoken of. Lord Dalmeny’s speech, coming froma Mem- 
ber of the Administration, was far more liberal than was expected. 
Mr. Fox Maule attributed the applause, which was a personal com- 
pliment to himself, as a sign of enthusiasm in favour of the Ministry !— 
he never made a greater mistake. On the whole, the impression given 
to our correspondent was that the Stirlingshire electors are eager to 
move onwards under trustworthy leaders. ] 





PAliscellaneous. 

The Countess of Durham has resigned the office of Lady in Waiting 
to the Queen; a very natural and proper step, we should think, consi- 
dering the position in which her husband now stands in relation to the 
Court and the Ministry. The Morning Post pronounces a different 
judgment, and vents its disapprobation in a sneer— 

“* Really this is a very ridiculous proceeding. It would be much better that 
men’s wives were kept out of the political squabbles into which such statesmen 
as Lord Durham are so apt to fall. We suppose there was not much fear that 
the Countess of Durham would be commanded to the Palace, unless it were 
well understood that her Ladyship wished to go; and even if she did, we do not 
see why the lofty wrath of the fugacious Lord, her husband, against the 
Queen’s Ministers, should prevent her Ladyship from having the honour and 
pleasure of personally attending upon her Sovereign. In short, we see no dig- 
nity in this resignation, but the very reverse. To mix up affairs of State with 
affairs of the Bedchamber, where only ladies are concerned, seems to be a very 
frivolous mode of exhibiting a manly indignation.” 

But the “affairs of State” always have been and will be mixed up 
with “the affairs of the Bedchamber,” as the Post very well knows. 
An office in the Household becomes a political office even when held 
by a lady, if her lord is a politician. It would be considered impru- 
dent, if not improper, to place the wife of an Opposition Lord in the 
Royal Household. And it is well understood that all connexion is not 
dissolyed—that an opening is left for future accommodation and in- 
trigue—when a place in the Household is retained. The silken cords 
of courtly influence are only slackened, not snapped. Unless, then, 
Lord Durham wished to give the false impression that he was still pri- 
vately on good terms at Court and with the Ministers—or really de- 
sired to be on such terms—it was quite right that Lady Durham should 
resign. There was no ‘ indignation” in the case, but a commendable 
prudence and caution. Lord Durham is now entirely his own master— 
not a declared enemy of the Government, but an independent man, 


Sir John Colborne has been formally appointed Governor-General 
of Canada. The Globe says that the appointment “ vests in that gal- 
lant officer all the powers which were vested in the Earl of Durbam, 
both as to their nature and extent—powers which we feel persuaded 
will be exercised with honour to himself and advantage to the colony ; 
of which he has already given satisfactory earnest in the promptitude 
and skill with which he has met the recent emergencies.” 

Sir James Allan Park, Judge in the Court of Common Pleas, died 
on Saturday last. Various gentlemen of the bar are talked of as his 
successor on the bench,—Sir Robert Rolfe, Mr. Wightman, Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd, Mr. Erle, and Mr. Maule. 

Sir Charles Wetherell has, it is said, obtained a fortune of 60,0002. 
with his bride, daughter of the late Colonel Warnsford. It is, we be- 
lieve, the honourable and learned gentleman’s third matrimonial alliance. 
His second lady was the daughter of Sir Alexander Croke, a retired 
Colonial Judge.—Morning Post. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby left Dublin on Mon- 
day night, and are expected in London next week, after spending a few 
days at Mulgrave Castle. 

The splendid yacht belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch now lies 
at Greenwich, taking in luggage and stores; and is expected to sail for 
Naples on Monday next. 

A rumour bas been prevalent in the beau monde for some time past, 
that the Lady Patronesses of Almack’s have nearly come to a resolution 
of being as exclusive in the possession and use of their Assembly 
Rooms as they are in the selection of their society. The Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the Lady Patronesses is said to be on the look out for 
premises in the neighbourhood of Waterloo Place.—Morning Post. 

A long letter from Mr. J. P. Somers, M.P., appears in the 
Chronicle, this morning. It gives that gentleman’s version of the 
circumstances of his quarrel with Mr. Beaumont; which, however, 
we should not choose to transfer to our columns, even had we Mr. 
Somers’s guarantee against the consequences of we don’t know how 
many prosecutions. Not only Mr Beaumont, but two married ladies, 
figure in Mr, Somers’s statement; and “coward, liar, slanderer” are 
some of the terms employed. 


The Thunderer, 84, is about to be commissioned immediately. We 
have not yet heard the name of the officer likely to be appointed to com- 
mand her,— Globe. 
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The most active exertions are making to complete the existing es- 
tablishment of the Army and Marines. Numerous recruiting parties 
have been sent out from the Royal Artillery, Engineers, and Marines 
for this purpose; and such is the urgency and anxiety to carry this into 
effect, that the recruits are to be inlisted at the head-quarters of each 
corps in Woolwich ; a practice unprecedented far many years.—Morn- 
ing Herald. 





A correspondent has ealled our attention to the following article in 
the Sun of Monday. 

“ The Spectator of yesterday, in a long article on the Corn-laws, has the 
following passage— 

“« The time for action has arrived—when good wheat costs 80s. to 85s. a quarter, and 
there is no probability of a reduction in price. But we do not see any thing like a 
general movement in the country for the repeal of the Corn-laws. In Birmingham, 
indeed, it has been resolved to postpone agitation on that subject till Universal Suffrage 
shall have been achieved? Some wise men whom the Birmingham Radicals follow, 
have adopted the principle, that such ‘ small matters’ as the Corn-laws can well wait 
for adjustment till they have carried Universal Suffrage. Had they not better leave 
apg oa out of the question, as well as common sense? Whatever may be thought of 
it in Birmingham just now, where, we understand, there is a temporary flush of pros- 
perity, the more rational persuasion in other parts of the country is, that though Uni- 
versal Suffrage is likely at some time or other to be carried, that time will not be soon ; 
whereas the abolition of the Corn-laws is a practical question, which might perhaps 
be carried even next session. To postp the plist t of a great good until 
some other more comprehensive benefit can be obtained, is the reverse of practical 
wisdom. The chance—a hopeless ehance—of foreing the Charter from the middle 
classes so early, say, as seven years hence, is a poor apology and recompense for semi- 
starvation now, and the progressive decline of trace with foreign countries. 

“ There is a probability that, with earnest efforts, the corn monopoly may be over- 
thrown, even in the approaching session.” 

“© We rubbed our eyes when we read this, b wey red the con- 
duct of our contemporary three short months ago. If we now advert to 
that, and to our own conduct in relation to the subject, it is not for 
the sake of self-laudation, but to give a little instruction to those who 
teach others, sometimes in no gentle terms, and to justify ourselves to those 
who branded the Sun as forsaking the cause of the people, who burnt it, 
and sent us its ashes, because we advised them three months ago not to 
submit to ‘ semi-starvation,’ ‘ for the hopeless chance of forcing the Charter 
from the middle classes seven years hence.’ Having placed this paragraph of 
our contemporary before our readers, we must nn them, that on the 10th 
of September we had to defend ourselves against the Spectator’s calumnious 
assertion, that the Ministerial press was ‘ attempting to divert the attention of 
the working classes from political changes to the overthrow of the Corn-laws.’ 
© The fact is,’ said our contemporary, ‘that the desperate Whigs throw the 
Anti-Corn-law cry among the people as a tub tu the whale.’ We repelled the 
charge for ourselves ; but if the Spectator ever had the candour to retract it, 
and ever told its readers that the demand for the repeal of the Corn-laws was 
not a cry got up to serve the purposes of the Whigs, its candour has escaped 
our notice. Acting in conjunction with the Spectator at that time, the 
Chartists published placards which we censured, calling on the people not to 
attend to the ‘ Corn-law agitation, which was only a trick of the Whigs.’ Our 
contemporary, by then discount ing, checked the Corn-law agitation, and 
strengthened the Chartists in their determination to discountenance it as a 
‘trick of the Whigs.’ He then did whut he now sneers at as contrary to 
* principle’ and common sense, and, let us add, what he then knew to be wrong. 
To promulgate a charge that the cry for the repeal of the Corn-laws was got up 
to serve the Whigs, and never to retract it; to cry down an agitation which 
the Spectator now acknowleges to be proper, for the were purpose of 
damaging the Whigs, was, our contemporary must give us leave to say, the 
very rabidness of faction. 

** We are glad, in our own justification, to have the Spectator's present certi- 
Sicate to the propriety of preferring, a8 we have done, the agitation of the 
Corn-Jaws to the pursuits of the Chartists. At least it ought to convince them 
that we were actuated by no improper motives in the advice which we gave ; 
and that that which is prudent now was discreet in September. In fact, ifthe 
Spectator, and those journals which follow its lead, had not opposed the Corn- 
law agitation in September, and if the Chartists had followed our advice, there 
would have been every probability that this next session would have seen an end 
to the Devil’s laws, and the commencement of the most memorable improve- 
ment in legislation that ever was made in England. 

** Having pointed out one grievous error in our contemporary,” &c. 

Now all that has appeared in the Spectator on this subject will be 
found in the two following articles, having immediate reference to the 
Palace Yard meeting on the 17th of last September. 

1.— From the Spectator, September 8. 

‘¢ There is an attempt on the part of the Ministerial press to divert the 
attention of the working classes from political changes, to the overthrow of 
the Corn-laws. It is expected that in this way a portion at least of their 
hostility to Ministers might be warded off. But the effect is doubtful ; for it 
happens that on the Corn-law question, as on almost every other touching the 
physical welfare and political desires of the masses, Whigs and Tories are 
united. Suppose, then, it were possible to concentrate agitation agaivst the 
Corn-laws, and that the agitation became very formidable, (as it might become,) 
in consequence of dearness of bread : would not the Ministers stand prominently 
forward as the defenders of the landlords’ monopoly? If it were believed that 
Lord Melbourne sanctioned the attacks on the Corn-laws in the Ministerial 
papers, and really desired the excuse of an irresistible demand for their repeal, 
would not his old Whig friends desert him with indignation, and join the 
Tories at once? The fact is, that the desperate Whigs throw the Anti-Corn- 
law cry among the people as a tub to thewhale. They live on pretences 
from day to day. The new delusion would be dispelled on the meeting of 
Parliament, by asking Lord John Russell whether Government intended to 
introduce a bill for abolishing the Bread-tax, or even for proposing a moderate 
fixed duty on imported corn. His reply would show that the advice of the 
Downing Street journalists to agitate against the Corn-laws was a mere trick. 

* Do we say, therefore, that this topic should be laid aside? On the con- 
trary, we rejoice to observe the interest it excites, and earnestly recommend its 
continued discussion. Let the iniquity and impolicy of the system be per- 
severingly exposed. But we will not lend ourselves to ‘hpmbug,’ on this, 
more than on any other subject ; and we scorn the pretence that Ministers are 
prepared to offend their aristocratic allies by relinquishing the. defence of the 

Corn-laws, in compliance with a popular demonstratian. If the people have 
other objects in view, Jet them not be led away from the pursuit by the vain 
notion that they have any better chance of Ministerial support against the 
Corn: laws, than in favour of the protected vote or of a rational extension and 
equal distribution of suffrage. Notwithstanding the exhortations of their news- 
papers, it should be observed that the leading Whigs refrain from taking any 

art in the Anti-Corn-law agitation. When we see the Dukes of Devonshire, 

dford, Norfolk, and Sutherland, the Earls of Derby, Zetland, and Shrews- 
bury, and others of that class, earnestly joining in the cry of the millions of 
bread-eaters, then we shall begin to believe, that a Cabinet composed uf Whig 
noblemen and their dependents really intend to abolish the Corn-laws.” 
2— From the Spectator, September 15. 
“The Sux appropriates to itself a remark iu the last Spectator, that there 














a. ra eed 
was ‘an attempt on the part of the Ministerial press to divert the attention of 
the working classes from political changes, to the overthrow of the Corp. 
laws;’ and denies that ‘the Corn-law agitation is the child of Whig ang 
Ministerial intrigues.’ We never said that it was: it is the child of scare} 
and prohibitory duties. But it may nevertheless be used for the Ministeria] 
purposes of the day, as so many other popular efforts have been before it. And 
when the article complained of was written, we had not seen the Sun ; but, 
unless our memory fails, the Morning Chronicle had recommended that a 
next Monday’s meeting resolutions for a repeal of the Corn-laws should be 
moved by way of amendment to the People’s Charter. We have read some of 
the Sun’s clever articles on the subject this week ; and must say, that, howeyey 
honestly intended, they seem calculated to serve the dishonest purposes of the 
Whigs. Our object was to guard the working classes from supposing, that 
because Ministerial newspapers appeared earnestly to advocate the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, there was any reagon to believe that Ministers themselves, or the 
Whig party generally, intended to take that course. We do not encourage the 
Universalists to expect present or speedy success in their attempt to obtain 
the suffrage; but neither will we deter them from perseverance in honest efforts 
for political advancement, by endeavouring to inspire the vain hope, that for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws they might have the codperation of the Whig party, 
But, even supposing that such codperation were sincerely proffered, and ad. 
mitting the Universal Suffrage and the other political objects of the working 
classes are not within reach, still we would not advise the unenfranchised 
masses to desist from their demand. They will not get all they seek, but they 
may rely upon it that nothing will be conceded except to persevering exertion, 
Sooner or later, there will be a compromise—that is what we look forward to; 
and the amount of concession to the claimants of the frunchise will depend 
very much upon their vigour and ability in maintaining the ground they have 
taken up. They are now put upon their mettle. The question of admission 
within the electoral pale is to be discussed before the country. How far the 
working classes are really qualified to fulfil the highest duties of citizenship, 
will partly appear from their mode of conducting the controversy. Let them 
have fair play. And let those among their wellwishers who cannot side with 
them entirely, abstain from all attempts to mislead them.” 

The reader sees that the doctrines and the advice contained in the 
above articles, is perfectly consistent with what we wrote last week. 
It is consistent with the entire course of the Spectator on this sub- 
ject. When it was attempted to turn the Chartists aside from the 
announced object of their meeting by the introduction of the Corn- 
law question, in such a way as to make the two subjects clash, we said 
to the working men.—** Do not be diverted from the pursuit of the 
franchise; discuss the Corn-law question when it is fairly brought 
before you, but not at a meeting to petition for Universal Suffrage.” 
When, at a meeting for establishing an Anti-Corn-Law Association, 
the Chartists, with their political dogmas, broke in upon the persons 
intent upon attacking the landowners’ monopoly, we reprobated the 
proceding. We desire fair play for both questions, not that they should 
jostle against each other. Let the Universalists exert themselves to 
extend the franchise, and the abolition of the Corn-laws also; but we ad- 
dress the middle classes on that subject particularly, not so much because 
their interest in it is of the largest amount, (for we do not underrate 
the suffering which the Corn-laws cause to the labouring population, ) 
as because they have the power to abolish the monopoly, through their 
Representatives in Parliament, which the workmen without the pale 
have not. Such have been our doctrines, maintained with a perseve- 
rance which might be tiresome to idlers and provoking to adverse in- 
terests, but with a consistency and sincerity which, we may be allowed 
to say, have never been exceeded in the press of this country. 

It is difficult to imagine what motive the Sun could have for a mis- 
representation so palpable, that the mere juxtaposition of its article 
with ours exposes its grossness. The hack who did the dirty work 


must be as silly as base. 





At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held on Monday 
last, it was stated that so much has the value of land increased in 
Australia, that Governor Hindmarsh, for two plots for which he gave 
80/. each, obtained no less than 1,000/. on leaving the colony. Captain 
Hindmarsh has returned to England. 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and leading merchants of Liverpool, have 
forwarded a memorial to Lord Palmerston, earnestly representing the 
necessity of putting an end tothe civil war in Spain. 

The Indian Steam Ship Company have announced their first vessel, 
the India, will be lannched on the 3d of January next, and be ready to 
take in stores in the Thames by the middle of April. The vessel is 
building by Messrs. Scott and Sons, and the engines by Messrs. Scott 
and Sinclair, of Greenock. She is of 1,200 tons burden, with accom- 
modation for eighty cabin-passengers, and 400 tons of goods. She is 
provided with a safety-apparatus, and built with two strong bulk-heads 
of plate-iron across the engine-room, in order to confine accidental fire, 
and ‘prevent a leak sprung in one division from spreading to another. 
It is also announced, that another vessel of 1,500 tons burden is on the 
stocks, and that a third will be ready within eighteen months, and that 
three more are about to be commenced. With this number of vessels, 
it is expected that twelve voyages out and twelve voyages home will be 
performed in each year; allowing fifty-five days to accomplish the dis- 
tance from Plymouth to Calcutta, by the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Courier. 

The protested bills, to the amount of 2,000,000—2,000,000 sterling 
—which were sent out by the Bank of England to the United States 
for acceptance have been all paid, with the exception of 400/.—400/. 
out of 2,000,000/. ; and of this sum 70. has been amply secured, while 
the balance is considered good eventually. Mr. Cowell, the agent of 
the Bank of England, is expected to return in the spring; and Mr. 
Blake, who went out with him as one of his assistants, has come home 
in the Great Western.—Morning Chronicle. 


The Princess Mary of Orleans, the wife of Duke Alexander of 
Wurtemburg, is dangerously ill at Genoa. 

Not many years ago, it was the general fashion in France to turn 
convents into manufactories ; but it appears from the Observateur de 
l'Aisne, that manufactories are now about to be turned into convents. 
According to this journal, four ecclesiatics have purchased the ground 
and buildings of an ancient spinning-mill at Chauny, and are about to 
convert it into a seminary, in connexion with that of St. Acheul, near 
Amiens; while near Cambray an old and magnificent convent, which 
had been formed into a post-house, is about to be made the grand sem1- 
nary of the diocese.—Galiynani's Messenger. 
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NEWLY-DISCOVERED OPERA BY MOZART. 
[From the Musical World, Dec. 13] 

The newly-discovered opera of Mozart is at present occupying the attention of 
musical circles. We find the following account of this work. 

“©M. Anastasius André, aulic counsellor and kapell-meister to Prince Ester“ 
hazy, has lately found among the papers of Mozart the sketch of an Italian 
Opera Seria entitled Zatde. In 1799, M. André received from the widow of 
Mozart all the manuscripts left by that illustrious composer. It is from amongst 
these manuscripts that the sketch of Zatde, now a pianoforte score, published 
by André of Offenbach, has been deciphered ; and to ease those who may have 
doubts or scruples as to its authenticity, the original sketch is deposited with 
the publisher at Offenbach, where those who are anxious may consult it.” 

Great has been the exclamation at this intelligence, and apparently with suffi- 
cient cause. ‘¢ Six-and-forty years has Mozart been in his grave,” writes the 
correspondent of a foreign journal; ‘forty years ago M. Anastasius André 
purchased his manuscripts; and it is just eight days since M. Anastasius 
André discovered a sketch—which sketch has now become a pianoforte score. 
Some fine morning we shall have some somebody getting up and making known 
to all the world that he has just discovered the love-letters of Eneas and Dido, 
written on very old parchment, or the correspondence of Romulus and Remus, 
or a grand opera composed by Nero, or the declaration of love made by Attila 
to the Princess Pulcheria: announcing, moreover, in all the journals, German, 
French, English, Spanish, Italian, Danish, Sweden, and Dutch, that the 
original manuscript has been deposited in the office of a notary of Westphalia 
or Friezeland, to afford equal facilities for verifying and collating copies to the 
inbabitants of all quarters of the globe.” 

The idea of foreigners making a journey to Offenbach on the Rhine, in order 
to remove a suspicion of deception, is amusing enough ; but as the declaration 
of M. Anastasius André is made in the face of the whole world, and it is not 
merely the English or the French, but people who live within a morning’s 
walk of the shop at Offenbach, who are invited to test the authenticity of Mo- 
zart’s autograph, we cannot think the editor could altogether escape the penalty 
of his audacious imposition—if such it were. We are not to suppose that all 
the musicians of Bonn and Frankfort would sit quietly by and see M. André 
take in the rest of Europe, even if his fellow townsmen were good neighbours 
enough to keep his secret. 

That M. André may have possessed a genuine sketch of an opera by Mozart 
for forty years, and only have brought the work out the other day, may be 
easily explained, and on rational grounds. Assuming the genuineness of the 
opera, we dare swear that Zaide will prove no new Don Juan or Figaro; and being 
a work of inferior merit it might very well have been detained in obscurity till 
the public regard for the deceased author had so increased as to make them 
anxiously concerned for and eager to puchase any thing connected with his 
memory. We already possess a great number of compositions of no particu'ar 
value, which Mozart produced in the early part of his career, ostensibly for the 
purpose of keeping his pen in exercise. A habit of constantly writing gave him 
unequalled facility in the mechanism of composition. 

It is very senile, therefore, that Zaide may be one of those exercises in 
dramatic writing in which Mozart occupied himself during a certain period of 
his youth spent at Salzburg ; of the true history of which, except as it regards 
the general application and diligence of the young composer, we possess but 
very scanty details. Whether the publication be calculated to do honour to the 
memory of the composer, or only to bring money to the establishment at 
‘Offenbach, remains to be seen. M. André, however indifferent his vision, can 
never have overlooked a work of genius for forty years. He publishes the 
opera while the widow of Mozart is yet living and may be referred to ;_ he places 
the orginal where it is accessible to people well acquainted with the os. 
writing of the composer, and, in deing this, has done as much as an honest man 
ought or could, to aveid even the suspicion of fraud. The principal point to 
be considered is, whether the music after all is of any great interest, or 
whether it will add any thing to the fame of its author. A work of which 
there is no mention in the biography of M. Von Nissen, and which is never 
referred to by Mozart himself in any of his letters, may indeed be authentic ; 
but its estimation by the composer and his friends may be strongly questioned. 
“Without expecting much, we however confess no slight curiosity to examine a 
work produced under such very surprising circumstances. 








“We cannot insert announcements of Births, Marriages, or Deaths, on anonymous 


authority. 
POSTSCRI PT. SATURDAY. 


The Paris papers of Thursday supply no political news of im- 
ortance. Some alarm had been occasioned by a decree recently issued 
y the King of Naples, prohibiting the exportation of grain from his 

dominions, in consequence of the “ short crops,” and the exportation 

“that has already taken place and is in progress.” Prices at Mar- 

— advanced immediately, but in the interior of France were on the 
ecline. 

The editor of the Temps had been sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
‘ment and a fine of 2,000 francs, for some remarks upon the trial re- 
specting the musket contract, in which the sons of Casimir Perier 
were concerned. It is difficult to perceive any thing libellous in such 
remarks as the following, which are cited to show how completely the 
‘French press is at the mercy of the Government— 

“ The King’s Advocate sought to establish that Casimir Perier, at the time 
ofthis musket contract, was merely a Minister of State, with consultative 
voice in the Council. This unconstitutional title or position could not make 
him be considered as a public functionary. This singular mode of argument 
excited surprise; which was increased by the tribunal declaring that Casimir 
Perier was not a functionary at the time. One knows not how to account for 
the error of declaring that a Minister of State, with a salary, and joining in the 
debates of the Council, is not a public functionary. But we live in a time 
“e all ideas, principles, and facts are confuunded, for the sake of the cause in 
‘hand. 


The Times mentions a report received from Liverpool this morning, 
‘that the French Admiral on the River Plata had commenced hostilities 
against Buenos Ayres, and taken possession of an island in the vicinity 
of the harbour, 


———s3 














Last night's Gazette announces, that “ The Queen has been pleased 
to appoint Lieutenant-General Sir John Colborne, G.C.B., to be Go- 
vernor- General, Vice- Admiral, and Captain. General of all her Ma- 
jesty’s Provinces within and adjacent to the Continent of North America.” 
Surely Bermuda is now included in the Governor- General's sphere of 
authority. 





A letter from Birmingham, dated yesterday, communicates the fol- 
Jowing details of preparations for the first election under the new Mu- 
micipal Charter—the leading subject of present interest in that town. 


‘“‘ The Tories, notwithstanding their frequent and earnest denunciations of 
the Charter, had determined to make a bold effort at participating in its benefits ; 
and for this purpose, on the 20th ultimo, they served no less than 900 objec- 
tions ia Birmingham and Edgbaston,—the entire constituency not ting 
to about 4,000. They were served in the most pleasant defiance of decency, 
and without even an attempt at individual examination. Fortunately, the ex- 
Overseer, who was content to be the tool of his party on the occasion, was not 
very deeply read in legal technicalities; and his advisers were as ignorant as 
himself. The consequence was, that on Wednesday, after an elaborate argu- 
ment, (which was managed, on behalf of the Liberal party by Mr Redfern, 
Mr. Barlow, Mr. Bray, solicitors, and Mr. Douglas of the Journal,) the whole 
of the Birmingham notices were thrown out, on the ground of misdescription 
of the objector’s place of abode. The length of face exhibited by the Tories on 
the decision of the Barrister (Mr. Waddington) being announced, was quite 
awful: 750 objections were thus disposed of at one swoop. The Edgbaston 
objections were formally correct ; but have been for the most part dismissed on 
the merits. It is calculated that about 40 in all, out of the 900 names objected 
to, will be finally expunged ; of which number, a third at least are Tories! ” 





The London Working Men’s Association have published a rejoin- 
der to the Precursor Society's reply to their first address to the People 
of Ireland. They tell the Irish, that they have Mr. O’Connell’s distinct 
pledge, in a resolution which he proposed himself, to introduce a bill 
in which Universal Suffrage should be embodied; and that be was 
one of the committee who drew up the bill which is called the People’s 
Charter. They intend to demand the fulfilment of that pledge. The 
injustice of confounding the entire body of the English Chartists 
with the Ultra Tories, Oastler and Stephens, is pointed out; and dis- 
approbation of Feargus O’Connor’s language is expressed, though they 
are ‘*by no means inclined to gratify the vindictive spite of Daniel 
O’Connell by injuring the usefulness of that gentleman, still less to gra- 
tify the enemy by dividing the Radicals of the North from the South.” 
They protest against the doctrine that “‘no popular party can do with- 
out leaders; ” and declare their belief, that, without leaders, they shall 
be able to prevent the supremacy of either Whig or Tory faction. 
They conclude with a recommendation to the Irish to urge their 
Representatives “to break through the trammels of political expedi- 
ency, and advocate those broad principles of justice which can alone 
redeem their common country.” Ina postscript, they strongly recom- 
mend Colonel Thompson’s letter to the Working Men of Hull. 


A Glasgow correspondent informs us, that a “supper” was to be 
given on Thursday evening in the First Municipal Ward of the city, 
to Mr. Craig, retiring Councillor, and a thoroughgoing Reformer. 
About three hundred gentlemen were expected to attend, and the affair 
excited a good deal of interest in Glasgow. Our correspondent has 
sent us a few of the toasts, to illustrate the state of political feeling 
among the Liberals. 

‘* Lord Durham, and the Liberal Members of the House of Peers.” 

*¢ Lord Brougham, and National Education.” 

“ Triennial Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, and Extension of the Suffrage.” 

‘Free Trade, with a good understanding between Great Britain and all 
foreign powers.” 

‘¢ The two Houses of Parliament, and may their future proceedings be more 
in accordance with the interests of the People.” 

‘* Her Majesty’s Ministers, and may they propose and support such measures 
in the ensuing session as will be in unison with the interests of the country.” 


Almost every Liberal Country paper which has come into our hands 
this week, contains an article on Lord DurHam’s fitness to lead the re- 
awakened Reformers. Generally, the disposition is strongly in his Lord- 
ship’s favour: but “ the Bowlby Letter,” it appears, still produces an un- 
pleasant impression of doubt as to his steadfastness, on several who would, 
but for it, be his confiding admirers and thoroughgoing supporters. 
The expression of “‘ Ships, Colonies, and C ce,” isinterpreted by 
some as an indication of Lord DurHam'’s resolution to support the pre- 
sent Colonial system; which we hold him to be the most likely man in 
the country to overthrow. The Birmingham Journal is haunted 
by this fear. Again, some Whigs, with Liberal tendencies, are 
alarmed for the fate of Ministers; and the Zeeds Mercury ma 
be taken as their representative. The Radical Leeds Times, whic 
was at first not favourably inclined towards Lord Durua, has given 
in a qualified or cautious adhesion. On the whole, the general feeling 
is strong for Lord Dunnam; and the following observations of the 
Glasgow Argus, selected from the heap of papers lying before us, 
would be adopted with few dissentients. 

(From the Glasgow Argus, Dec. 10.] 

From the tone of the Aberdeen Herald, we incline to believe that the tem- 
per of the electoral Reformers in that district is much the same as it is here— 
that more care is necessary to keep them from flinging themselves headlong, 
without sufficient previous explanation, into Lord Durham’s arms, than to 
urge them on to support him. Every man feels we are verging on a crisis 
when, if some real statesman do not take the management in hand, and work 
before nature, so as to facilitate its operations, a dreadful convulsion must shake 
the organization of society. At such a moment we are too apt, like drowning 
men, to catch at the first straw that offers. Where clutching at a brittle stay 
may be fatal, it is necessary to look as warily around us as time and circum- 
stances will admit. If the people are wise, they will content themselves with 
showing their friendly feelings to Lord Durham; and will, at the same time, 
intimate, distinctly and explicitly, what they look for at his hands. They 
will allow him to take the plunge before they rush to his aid. 

His declaration of adhesion to his Scottish speeches of 1834 is so far well— 
but there must be no mistake—we must have deeds, not words. His Lordship 
must adopt a bold and decisive line of policy, and he must make the principle, 
intended to regulate home affairs, the central principle from which his colonial 
and foreign policy radiate. His Lordship is—not unnaturally—angry at being 
balked in his Canadian policy; and statesmen, balked in a practical career, 
are like passionate men thwarted in a love-suit. They overlook for the time 
every thing but that on which their will has been refused free way. Lord 
Durham is in danger of thinking Canada the only subject that calls for im- 
mediate discussion and action. The enemies of improvement in government 
will humour him in this error, if he fallinto it, to create a diversion. Canada 
must be frankly and fearlessly di din the ing session ; but we repeat, 
what we have again and again said, it ought not, and it must not, be made the 
question, to the suppression of others of more vital importance. 

The first great object is the settling of the affairs within the British Islands. 
Not only are the millions in them more near to us, and more important than 
the thousands in the Canadas: the settlement of Canadian affairs, upon just and 

















'y principles, is dependent upon the previous settlement of the central 
government. To this latter problem, Lord Seto if he is such a man as is 
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at present wanted, will therefore, in the first instance, address himself. He 
will address himself, not to any section of the people—or the leaders of any 
section of the people—but to the nation at large. e will strike out his own 
scheme of administrative policy and constitutional reform, and make his pro- 
mulgation of it his means of appeal to the nation for support. If he hits the 
mark, the people will adhere to him—the better portion of our public men will 
adhere to him—and the rest will be obliged to swim with the stream. Like a 
bold lover, he must take the nation by storm; clasp her round the waist, and 
kiss her into good humour, before a fop or a fribble could muster courage to 
press her hand or cast a sheep’s eye at her. 





A Letter to the Queen, signed “ A Friend of the People,” a small 
pamphlet of forty-five pages, has been recently published, and has ex- 
cited some interest, from the notion entertained of its being the com- 
position of Lord BrovcuamM. How such an impression originated, 
we are at a loss to conceive. Although the noble and learned Lord 
has sometimes shown his talent in transformation, it is only his sen- 
timents that he has been able to obscure; his style, so far as we are 
aware, has always refused to be disguised. The opinions contained in 
this pamphlet are by no means altogether coincident with those pub- 
licly expressed by his Lordship at the present moment,—the Ballot, for 
instance, is discountenanced ;) but this may not be considered any se- 
rious argument against the affiliation. The style, however, has little 
or nothing of Brovcuam in it, being somewhat disjointed, not very 
diffuse; and rather business-like than rhetorical. It is different even 
from the style of his Tomkins tracts. Lastly, there are two or three 
positive breaches of Priscian’s head, of which his Lordship is certainly 
to be acquitted. 

We have no room this week to notice the brochure; which, however, 
contains some valuable matter. Next week we may return to it. 
Whether it be the work of Lord Brovcuam or not, its suggestions 
are well timed and deserve all consideration. The mystification may 
be a ruse of the publishers; who, we understand, intimate that the 
manuscript reached them from the country through thirteen different 
hands! (and how many waggons ?) 





The grasteriy average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the 





Bank of England, from the 18th of September to the 11th of Decem- 
ber 1838— 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation.........18,469,000 | Securities .........£20,707,000 
Deposits............ 9,033,000 Bullion ......00+. 9,362,000 

£27,502,000 £30,069,000 


A comparison with the last return shows a decrease in the circula- 


tion of 431,000/., an increase in the deposits of 840001, a decrease in 
the securities of 464,000/., and an increase in the bullion of 23,0000. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excwance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The impetus given to the Money Market by the late favourable intelligence 
from Canada, has been counteracted by the sinister complexion which the 
dispute between Holland and Belgium has lately assumed. For some time 
Teports have been rife of the immediate settlement of this question, and the 
recent improvement of Dutch Stock at Amsterdam and upon our own Ex- 
change has been taken as indication of the peaceable adjustment of this long 
strife. The foreign arrivals of yesterday, however, notice a decline of Belgian 
Stock in all the Continental markets in which that description of security is 
current ; produced, it is understood, by the avowed determination of the Go- 
vernment at Brussels, assisted and supported by the French King, to resist the 
contemplated adjustment. Our own Funds have consequently given way }4 
per cent. from the highest prices of the week, in fact, reacted to the whole 
extent of the late rise. It is, however, believed that both France and Belgium 
will yield without much compulsion,—an opinion fully borne out by the 
firmness of the French Funds, the decline of which up to Wednesday 
has not exceeded the depression already noticed in our own. There have 
been but few money transactions at the Stock Exchange, the season 
being that at which the books of the principa! Stocks are all closed for the divi- 
dend ; there have, however, been some heavy sales for the opening in January— 
one broker having sold yesterday to the extent of 80,0007. Money, as is usually 
the case at this period of the year, is becoming scarce, and will doubtless con- 
tinue so till the issue of the January dividends; Exchequer Bills and India 
Bonds, however, support their prices, the former being 64 to 66, and latter 62 
to 64. India Stock for opening is quoted at 262, and Bank Stock has been 
done to-day for Money at 203. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been chiefly confined to Dutch and 
Belgian Stock. The latter has not been much affected, but of the former the 
Five per Cents. are quoted at 99}, which is 2 per cent. lower than recent 

rices ; and the Scrip of the New Loan has been done at 23 per cent. discount. 

his latter form of Belgian security is not usually current in this market: a 
few bargains were effected in it on its first appearance, but from the small 
quantity held in this country, it has long ceased to be a current article, or any 
quotation of it to appear in the lists. A report has been prevalent of an insur- 
rection having occurred in Bahia; but as it is considered upon a comparison of 
dates to be a mere fabrication, it has therefore produced but little effect upon 
the price of the Stock, which is, however, heavy at 77. The other South 
American Securities are depressed, as are all the non-dividend Stocks. Spanish 
Active has fluctuated between 164 and 163, and is to-day at the lower price. 
Portuguese Regency Five per Cents. are 29, Three per Cents. 19, and Five per 
Cents. 1837, 22}. The old Five per Cents. (1823) have given way, and were 
yesterday done at 68}; which, as they were at 75 just previous to the payment 
of the dividend on the Ist instant, is a decline of more than 4 per cent. since 
that period. The settlement of the Foreign Account is fixed for Monday ; and 
it is likely that some forced sales of Spanish and Portuguese Stocks may occur 
in consequence of this circumstance, as there is a general indisppsition among 
the jobbers to carry over this description of Stock for any but first-rate brokers. 

he Railway Shares are without any material variation from last week’s 
prices. The business has been principally confined to the Great Western; which 
after being at 11, are to-day 95 prem. The committee appointed by the share- 
holders of the Anti-Dry-Rot Company are proceeding in their investigation of 
the accounts of that company ; but, from the complicated nature of them, it is 
not expected that they will be enabled to report to the shareholders before the 
end of the year. A meeting is called for the 5th of January next, by which 
time it is hoped the report will be ready. 

Saturpay, Twetve O’Ciock. 

All the English Funds are at yesterday’s prices. So little, however, has 
there been doing here this morning, that up to this moment, not a single bar- 

ain is marked in the official list as having occurred in Consols for Account. 

n the Foreign Market, Belgian and Dutch Stock are firmer than yesterday ; 
the others without variation, excepting Portuguese and Spanish, both of which 





are heavier. Portuguese Five per/Cents. being sellers at 29, the Th 

at 19, and Spanish 16 to e The Railwa: Shares are at yesterdapa st 
Great Western 9$ 10} prem. ; London aud Birmingham ‘77 to 9 Pgs 
Ditto Quarter Shares 24; Greenwich 164 3 per Share; Southampton 44 8 
per Share ; New Ditto 19 20 per Share; Manchester and Birmingham } 
prem. ; Ditto Extension § 3 prem. : 


3 per Cent.Consols......... shut Brazilian 5 per Cent s......, 774 
74 


Ditto for Accomnt........... 958 4 Danish..... oedeancledieies .« 

3 per Cent. Reduced......... 92% Dutch 2¢ per Cents......... 54g 
New 34 per Cent, Anns...... shat Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 285 9 
Bank Stock ...cc.cecseccess 2024 Ditto 3 per Cent. .......2.. 183 93 
IndiaStuck ......eseeeeeeee shut Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 1114 Fy 
Ditto Bonds .....+...+.0-.+- 62 4 pm Spanish (1835) 5 per Cents... 16 
Exchequer Bills.........++. 64 pm Deferred Stock....ecscecese 6% } 
Belgian 5 per Cents ......... 994 LOU Passive DittO....ccssesesee 834 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Dec. 8, New Grove, Johnstone, from Bengal. Off Portland 
llth, Ariadne, M‘Leod, from Bengal. Off Penzance, 8th, King William, Thomas, 
from Bombay. At St. Helena, Oct. 20, Oratavo, ——, from London; 2 d, Neptune, 
Fenris ; and Courier, Smith, from Bengal; Lord Saumarez, Simon, from the Ca: 3 
and 24th, Molson, Pasley, from Manilla, At China, Gunga, Younghusband ; and John, 
Bull, ——, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Dec. 12th, Severn, Wake, for Madras; and Triumph, 
Green, from Bombay. From Liverpool, 8th, Syria, Currie ; and 12th, Hector, Johnson, 
for Bombay. 





THE FREE TORCH BEAM. 

A DITTY, AFTER MR. THOMAS MOORE; SUGGESTED BY LORD J. RUSSELL’S 
DENUNCIATION OF TORCH-LIGHT MEETINGS, AND DEDICATED TO THE 
MELBOURNE MINISTRY. 

Oh! the days are gone, when mobs might meet 
By day or night ; 

When the chosen cry in Downing Street 
Was “ Light, more light.” 
Still, at times, afar 
Reform’s pale star, 

With flickering spark may gleam ; 

But no more they greet, in Downing Street, 
The Free Torch Beam; 

Oh! no more they greet, in Downing Street, 
The Free Torch Beam. 


By ‘ Palace lights” may Statesmen dine, 
And place hold fast : 
They may win the Court, that frown’d, to shine 
All smiles, at last ; 
But in regal hall 
The feast shall pall, 
And regal pomp seem tame, 
Weigh’d with that hour, when led to power 
By Freedom’s flame, 
At the People’s voice, with the People’s choice, 


Those Statesmen came. 
* * * « * 
[We cannot decipher the poet’s signature. He will perceive that we have omitted 


the third stanza—for reasons. ] 





LONDON GENERAL POST—SUPPRESSION OF THE “ EARLY 
DELIVERY.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Tower Hamlets, 13th December 1838, 
Sir—As a subscriber to your paper, will you allow me to inquire of the 
Post-office authorities, their reasons for the prohibition of what is called the 
early delivery of letters by the General Postmen in the suburbs, which has 
never till lately been disallowed? This early delivery was a convenience to 
houses in the habit of receiving many letters; and it was prejudicial to no 
one, either in itself or the manner in which it was effected. The conse- 
quence of the discontinuance is, that many houses do not receive their letters 
before half-past ten or eleven o’clock, instead of half-past nine, or ten at latest, 
as formerly. As the question of the transport of letters is so much discussed 
just now, and as so many alterations are being effected by the authorities them- 
selves in order to facilitate business, I am surprised at their disapproval of this 
very great convenience to manufacturing and wholesale houses at some distance 
from the City. The advantage of an additional hour in making up orders 
must be apparent to every one. 
I am, Sir, yours very obediently, Cc. M. 





THE THEATRES. 

THERE being little of novelty in the theatrical quarter, we made a 
pilgrimage to far-off Sadler’s Wells; which, until the present season, 
we had not visited since the time when “ real water ” was the main at- 
traction. Well do we remember the last grand scene of a ‘ naval en- 
gagement,” when two ships floated in most amicably, like a brace of 
barges into the same lock, and actual men splashed about in the New 
River as in a bath, with only the difference of clothes, amidst broad- 
sides of pistols and the clangour of the orchestra. Waterproof dresses 
were not then invented ; and the actors being too ardent to take any 
thing but the ducking coolly, the heat of the engagement thus sud- 
denly quenched by the chill of the water gave them cold ; hoarse re- 
monstrances were addressed to the manager, and he was deprived of 
the ‘* New River Company.” It was suggested as a remedy, to turn 
the fresh water into brine; but the New River Head signified a nega- 
tive, and the irresistible announcement of “ real salt water” was fore- 
gone: the water was turned off without ceremony, and a “ fireman ” 
has ever since superseded the “ turncock ” at Sadler's Wells. 

In other respects, the performances seemed strangely altered. We 
missed the strenuous bawlers, and energetic attitudinizers, and stampers, 
the pig-tailed tars dancing hornpipes, and gallant captains fighting six 
Frenchmen single-handed, and taking them all prisoners: the audience, 
too, has changed, and no longer takes an active part in the business of 
the evening. In short, Sadler’s Wells is as orderly and well-managed 
a theatre as any within the precincts of Covent Garden. 

We were first attracted by the announcement of TELBIN’s scenery of 
the Alhambra, in the version of Butwer’s Leila or the Siege of Gre- 
nada, played there a short time ago. Nor were we disappointed: the 
“getting-up” of the piece was characteristically picturesque, and the 
acting above mediocrity. Mrs. Honner, who played Leila, created 
an interest for the heroine, by her gentleness and earnest manner, that 
made every look and tone speak to the heart. Curiosity to see her 
Oliver Twist led us thither on this occasion; and it more than rea- 





lized our expectations: it is fully equal to Mrs. KeELey’s Simike, and, 
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NNER’S style of acting has less appearance of 
She is in every look and movement the art- 
all meekness and alacrity when kindly used, but 
showing a spirit of resistance to oppression and insult : not the slightest 
trace of the actress is seen through the assumed character. Her cry- 
leaving the farm-house is not a stage demonstration of weeping, 
e hearty sobbing of a schoolboy wiping away the tears with his 
jacket; which would be ludicrous, but for the sympathy excited. 
This is only one of many similar points of vraisemblance. Oliver's 
unsuspecting simplicity at meeting with the Dodger—his strangeness 
and concealed aversion from kis new associates at the Jew’s—bis alarm 
and confusion at the robbery—and his sinking with terror and appre- 
hension when before the Magistrate—are depicted with the nicest and 
most touching reality: not less actual are his thrashing Noah Claypole, 
and his struggles with Sikes and Nancy when retaken. In a word, it 
is a perfect personation—a more genuine and delicate piece of acting 
of its kind we have never witnessed: the utter absence of all the 
trickery and mannerism of the stage is a most remarkable feature of 
the performance. Mrs. Honner, indeed, is a very pearl of her pro- 
fession. Her husband plays Fagin, the Jew, in a finished and highly 
effective manner; especially the closing scenes, to which he gives a 
thrilling, but, necessarily, a painful interest; his dressing is as artist- 
like as O. Smitn’s. J. Lee, from the Strand Theatre, looks and 
acts the brutal burglar Sykes with ghastly fidelity; and W. J. Cottier 
as The Artful Dodger, is an amusing fac-simile of the low pickpocket. 
Miss RicHarpson does not dare to portray the revolting features of 
the girl Nancy: but she evinces talent and sensibility, though restrained 
by formality. Mr. Conquest throws too much buffoonery into Mr. 
Bumble, thus derogating from the magnificence of that ‘‘ porochial ” 
functionary. Our hearty old acquaintance Wrttrams, of the English 
Opera-house, is an excellent representative of the benevolent and ec- 
centric Mr. Brownlow. In short, all the principal characters are well 
personated. There is not much scope for the scene-painter, but the 
scenery is good: the view of London Bridge has the effect of illusion. 
Most of CrurksHank’s designs are embodied in the stage tableaux. 
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That abomination Jim Crow, which we hoped London had seen the 
last of, has been revived at the Adelphi, by the return of Mr. Rice. We 
are as much at a loss as ever to account for the extraordinary popularity 
of this vulgar and humourless exhibition. The prettiness of the air, 
and the outre grotesqueness of the character, will account for a mode- 
rate degree of success ; but we incline to think that the ridicule of the 
‘© Niggers ” was a principal cause of the Jim Crow mania in America. 
Truly, VEsTris need not be disconcerted at her rejection by the patrons 
of “ Jim Crow.” 





The only novelty of the week is an amusing little piece, by the suc- 
cessful author of Tom Noddy, called My Little Adopted; whose title 
the public have realized. A young lady having invited the orphan son 
of a deceased relative to come and stay with her, and provided 
rocking- horses, kites, and drums, for his amusement, finds to her dis- 
comfiture, that her ‘* Little Adopted” is a fine tall fellow, grown to 
man’s estate; while he in his turn is no less though more agreeably 
surprised to meet, instead of a starched old maiden aunt, a charming 

oung lady. The mutual embarrassment ends of course in reciprocal 
sg An underplot, rather clumsily connected with this, arises from 
a mutual disappointment of a less agreeable kind, experienced by two 
old playmates, between whom a sort of childish fondness had sprung 
up; but on meeting twelve years after, their early prepossessions va- 
nish; the rustic boy having grown up a vulgar, selfish, ignorant booby ; 
and the rosy, laughing girl become an accomplished young lady, who 
sings and plays the harp. The lout takes up with a smart waiting- 
maid, and the sentimental girl marries a soldier. 

Miss Taytor mars the gayety of her manner by a consciousness too 
closely bordering on affectation; and BucksToNE aggravates the coarse- 
ness of the clown with buffoonery. Mrs. F. Mattuews is very 
amusing as the pert wench, with a “ marry-come-up” air; and Mrs. 
FirzwitttaM imparts a pretty simplicity to the humble girl, educated 
above her station; though she spoils the sweet ballad of “ Robin 
Adair” by her “ variations.” 





The subject of the Covent Garden pantomime is Fair Rosamond. 
What a glorious bow] and dagger we shall have! and then the clue!— 
but we must not anticipate the fun. 


The Great Western was to have brought over Mr. and Mrs, CHARLES 
Maruews this last voyage: their baggage was on board, but the sud- 
den illness of the lady prevented their embarking. Vesrris has not 
succeeded in fascinating the American playgoers: the ceremony of 
marriage failed to propitiate the rigid morality of Brother Jonathan. 
Immediately on the arrival of the voyagers in the United States, the 
feeling of the American public was unequivocally manifested by its 
servile organ, the press. A prejudice was got up, founded on a false 
report of their having absented themselves from the public table at an 
hotel at Saratoga—which place they never visited—and yet intruded their 
servants on the company. This scandal was industriously circulated 
and maliciously commented upon ; and its effect was shown by the ab- 
sence of ladies and the expression of audible symptoms of popular 
disapprobation on the first night of their appearance. That the oppo- 
sition was directed against the lady, was evident from the coldness of 
her reception, contrasted with the flattering greeting her husband ex- 
perienced. On the night of their farewell benefit at the Park Theatre, 
however, there was, says the New York Albion, ‘an overwhelming 
majority of ladies in the boxes; ” and CHarLes Matuews's valedic- 
tory address—which was spirited and plain-spoken, though with ad- 
mirable tact he avoided giving offence—was extremely well received. 
This speech is not unamusing, but it is too long for our columns. 
Vestris herself appeared, says the report, in better health and spirits 
than usual: and we would fain hope that this is only a theatrical indis- 
position, superinduced by the seeming reaction in the public opinion of 
the female part of the community—if so, the sentence may be reversed. 
We are unwilling to think that her treatment by the Americans should 
have so seriously affected the health of this accomplished artiste, as to 
prevent her undertaking a?fortnight’s voyage homeward. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE “ FAVOURITE SUBJECT ” FORBIDDEN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

S1r—Grave objections are made to the matter as well as the manner 
of your remarks on “a Favourite Subject.” I will state these briefly; 
sure, at least, that they will meet with a candid reception. 

I'he ugly passages of our history to which you refer, though not 
totally inapplicable to the present case, are so to an extent which leads 
to very false impressions. You say, indeed, that history “offers no 
case In point:” but are not the cases cited by you quite out of point? 
In all those cases (excepting that of Epwarp the Sixth) odium 
attaches to the Sovereign; the bestower of unworthy favour is either 
weak or wicked ; and the recipient is blamed not for obtaining, but for 
abusing an improper influence. How different is the present case! 
The Sovereign is an inexperienced and confiding girl, who in private 
life would not be allowed a judgment on any matter of consequence, 
and least of all in the choice of an intimate companion of the other 
sex. As Queen, she had no choice, was allowed no exercise of either 
judgment or will, as to who should be herguide. As girl, she has been 
equally subject to the mere pleasure of another. Her Minister was 
necessarily her guardian as well. Court favour, in the common mean- 
ing of the term, it has never been in her power to bestow; nor could 
she have withheld her society from any Minister who had chosen, as 
Lord MELBourneE has done, to be ever at her side. The case resem- 
bles that of an orphan girl, whose guardian, a knowing and fascinating 
man of the world, thinks fit to be the constant intimate of her domestie 
hours. I say nothing of the indelicacy of such a proceeding—of the 
cruelty of parading such an intimacy—of the careless, reckless selfish- 
ness, which could alone permit power so to take advantage of inexpe- 
rienced helplessness: these points I leave to your grave censure when 
you shall be in a mood to notice them with becoming gravity: but I 
Insist that you do a wrong to Queen Vicrorta, of the very same cha- 
racter as that with which Lord Metzourne may be reproached, when 
you liken this case to that of any Sovereign and Favourite in past 
times. It is not less unfair in Lord MELBouRNE to appear ‘‘a Fa- 
vourite Subject,” than in you to call him one. He is, in fact, neither 
a subject nor a favourite, but the sovereign lord and master of the will, 
fears, affections, tastes, opinions, actions, and even thoughts, of the in- 
nocent and helpless young creature whom you would unjustly con- 
found with a Mary Stuart. Reflect; and, at least, be just. What 
I tell you is but the echo of innumerable voices. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Constant READER. 

The Constant Reader may be in the right without our being in 
the wrong. Knowing his means of observation, we do not doubt 
that he gives expression to a common feeling: but we would ask 
him, whether the relations between the present Sovereign and her 
Minister have not recalled “‘ ugly passages in our history ” to “ innu- 
merable” minds? Speak of “the Favourite” in any society, and 
the term is at once applied to Lord MeLsourne. The public have 
no wish to spare him, or to cast any blame on the innocent victim 
of his heedless selfishness, but they cannot avoid the “ ugly” 
recollections and associations of ideas which the behaviour of 
the Queen, though altogether under his guidance, naturally pro- 
duces. It is he who is unjust to the youthful Sovereign—not we, 
or the public. He has to answer, not merely the charges of our 
correspondent, but also that of subjecting the Queen to the 
charge against which our correspondent would defend her. Surely 
there must be some Parliamentary method of putting a stop to all 
this mischief. We shall return to the subject. 


STATE OF PARTIES. 


AGAIN there is something like a stir in the region of politics, 
The season of apathy seems to be passing away. The general 
impression that things are at the worst, is, as usual, connected 
with expectation of improvement; which is itself a symptom that 
the process has commenced. What the result of this movement 
among the ‘‘ dry bones” may be, and how it will more imme- 
diately affect the different parties in the country, are matters for 
speculation, in which men really appear to take an interest. 

And first as to the Government. An attempt is made to gather 
support to it, from the influential classes, by representing the 
dangerous consequences of allowing incendiaries and the mob 
to violate the law and destroy property. No doubt, to a certain 
extent the appeal will succeed. When society is threatened, 
the Government for the time being is always certain of sup- 
port in repressing and punishing the disturbers. But the re- 
quired powers being granted, the forbearance of opponents is 
not necessarily continued. By a change of Ministry no new 
risk would be incurred, especially when the existing Ministry is 
extremely unpopular among the agitated classes. The motive, 
therefore, to preserve the MeLBourNE Administration, arising 
out of the common consent to protect property whatever should 
become of party politics, would not operate long to their exclusive 
advantage. There is no prospect of such an accession of strength, 
as would enable the present Ministers to struggle through the 
coming session. They need sure votes upon all divisions in the 
House of Commons; and where are they to get them? 

This suggests the old idea of Coalition. The Tories are not 
yet strong enough to grapple with a hostile Court, perturbed 
England, O'Connellized Ireland, with the chance of what Oppo- 
sition a general election, under the excitement of their advent and 
Lord Durnam as a rallying-point, might be returned by Great 
Britain. Their most sagacious leaders admit, that though they are 
eonstantly gaining ground, the time for an exclusive Tory Govern- 
ment has not yet arrived. There are many in the Tory ranks 
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eager, notwithstanding, to try the experiment; and they reproach 
the heads of the party with want of enterprise. Doubtless there 
are others, who, not candidates for office themselves, would be con- 
tent to see a union of the two great aristocratic sections under an 
approving Court. The Conservative Whigs are ripe for such an 
arrangement; and as far as principles are concerned, there is no 
serious obstacle to it: the difference between a Moderate Tory and 
a Mere Whig is inappreciable. But though not difficult to project 
a Coalition, it would be almost impossible to form one. How are 
cauflicting claims of men to be adjusted? Would Lord Mez- 
BouRNe descend from his high estate and receive orders from Sir 
Rosert Peet? Or is it reasonable to expect that Sir Rosert, 
recently Premier himself, would condescend to accept office under 
Lord Metzourng, even though (Lord Jonn RussEty withdraw- 
ing himself, or being put out of the way) the leadership of the 
Commons were offered him, with his old post in the Home Depart- 
ment? At ‘the very threshold here is a difficulty scarcely to be 
surmounted. Others gather thick upon the foresight of the coa- 
litionist. How much room in the Cabinet must be given up to the 
new allies ? how is it to be made? with which section is the dis- 
tribution of Treasury and Royal patronage to remain? Would 
the Tories suffer the favouritism to continue? 

Perhaps we have said enough to suggest that one of the most 
unlikely things in the world is a Whig-Tory Coalition, which 
should bring the heads of both parties into the same Cabinet. 
But it may be imagined that, with a view tothe ultimate ac- 
quirement of exclusive power, the Tories would take some subor- 
dinate offices in a Whig Government, and four or five secondary 
seats in the Cabinet. In that case, the ejected Whigs would be 
@isaffected, and the proper Ministerial section might be weak- 
ened. The withdrawal of Tory support, at any moment, would then 
complete its discomfiture; and Pre. would again be Premier, 
with an unmixed Tory Cabinet. This is, however, a far-fetched 
speculation ; and there is no symptom of its being in the minds of 
either party. 

We conclude, then, that in spite of many tendencies that way, 
and the closest approximations, the actual and formal Coalition 
between Whigs and Tories, will not be realized. 

A third party is raising its head and spirits. Dissatisfaction 
with the Whigs, and abhorrence of Toryism, stimulate many 
earnest Liberals to unite for their own objects, comprised in the 
term Progressive and Practical Reform. This party is at present 
scattered, disorganized, without an acknowledged leader. But the 
readiness to follow a capable and trustworthy chieftain is manifest 
from the desire expressed in many places to put Lord Duruam at 
the head of the Reformers. These manifestations would have 
been more numerous and decisive, but for a doubt as to how far 
Lord Duruaw is ready to carry his avowed opinions into specific 
measures, That he used the first occasion to proclaim his adhesion 
to the declarations of 1834, instead of 1837, was satisfactory ; but 
something more precise and definite is required. Let us not be 
mistaken: we offer no complaint or objection on this score. For 
aught known to the contrary, Lord DurHam is ready, when 
called upon, to state an explicit opinion upon every important 
question—how far he is prepared to act upon it now, or whether 
would leave it in abeyance. He may be warned, that the real 
Reformers, to whom alone he can look for efficient support, re- 
quire practical statesmanship, and are disgusted with fine phrases 
and merely theoretical Liberalism. Lord Duruam’s first care— 
first, we mean, in the order of time—must be devoted to a full 
Parliamentary exposition of the whole case of our American 
Colonies. It cannot be expected that he should make a progress 
through the country to muster a party. He must be otherwise 
employed. But there is no reason why they who are disposed to 
look to him as a leader, should not ascertain the extent to which 
he is prepared to go along with them. 

It appears, then, that whilst the Whigs are in a state of de- 
plorable decrepitude, the Tories, however eager for office, not suffi- 
eiently strong to seize it, and a Coalition between the two attended 
by difficulties seemingly insurmountable, the Independent Re- 
formers are only beginning to exert themselves. It would be 
premature to indulge the expectation that they could speedily 
form a Government, able to resist a combination of the two aris- 
tocratic parties and the Court. But they are certain to increase 
and multiply apace. The materials of an overwhelming phalanx 
of Liberals exist. They are, in fact, THE Prorie; and their 
““voice" must prevail against the “ whisper of faction.” But in 
the mean while, we are probably destined to see much “ chopping 
and changing "—many intrigues—and, it may be, a succession of 
weak, because unpopular, Administrations. 





LORD DURHAM'S CASE—WHAT WE) ARE 
ANSWERABLE FOR. 


Tue following is from an article in the Ministerial Globe of Mon- 
day last: we quote only what concerns this journal—the other 
paper mentioned is able to defend itself. 

* Radicalism @ gants jaunes, in the weekly prese, is this week represented 
by the Spectator and the Weekly Chronicle. The former is rather awkward 
in getting its gloves on for a Durham plaudit, having been exercising its hard 
hands all the recess in pulling to pieces, with Mr. Roebuck's assistance, the 
acts of the absent functionary. Lord Brougham’s attacks upon Lord Durham’s 
arbitrary policy, and deductions from thence of Lord Durham’s arbitrary cha- 
racter, were hailed by the Spectator as highly commendable sallies of opposi- 
tion, And the same journal is ready to hail with equal complacency pe 
Dtrham’s attacks, if he will but make attacks nert—on the Ministry. 

* Those, on the other hand, who, like ourselves, defended Lord Durham 





while he was absent, and, as we thought, was attacked unfairly and factious} 
are taunted by the Spectator for silence, when charges have been brought 
against Government by the loud though limited chorus just set up again on his 
Lordship’s side. ‘ Alas! for the Whigs,’ says our re-Durhamized, re-gloved 
contemporary. Small notice of Lord Durham’s return escapes from them, 
And pour cause. Having nothing comfortable to offer their patrons in Downing 
Street, the Ministerial newspapers say as little as possible. Even the taunt 
that the meeting of Parliament was postponed to afford time for propitiating 
him whom they betrayed, or to put off the evil day of his disclosures, has not 
produced a single retort or distinct denial.’ 

‘* We are glad to place this taunt upon record, because it charges on ourselveg 
and others a slowness which we think not discreditable, in retorting attacks,” * 

Having an old experience of the uses to which the Globe turns 
an unnoticed misstatement, even when apparently harmless, we 
take leave to “ place upon record,” in distinct propositions, what- 
ever we have done, or not done, in reference to the matters here 
alluded tu, either in the recess or in the session, and to tell with 
equal plainness what it is that we are “ ready to hail.” It shall 
not be our fault if there exist in any quarter the slightest misap- 
prehension as to the ground we have occupied, or which we now 
stand upon, with the resolution to maintain it. 

In the first place, we have not been exercised “ all the recess 
in pulling to pieces, with Mr. Roznuck’s assistance, the acts of 
the absent functionary.” 

What Mr. Rogsucx did, spoke for itself: he wrote three let- 
ters, bearing his own signature, to which we freely opened our 
independent columns, expressly as to the pleading for a losing 
cause by its intrepid advocate: so much did Mr. Rogsuck, nei- 
ther more nor less, and without our participation or censorship. 

Now for our own proper share in the “ pulling to pieces.” On the 
extent of Lord DurHam’'s powers, and on the legality of his 
Ordinance of the 29th of June, we have always held, as we con- 
tinue to hold, the same opinions; and, without “ Mr. Rozsuck’s 
assistance,” advice, or codperation in any way, we have never felt 
the least difficulty in maintaining them against all oppugners. 
We have “ pulled to pieces” no acts of Lord DurHAm’s admi- 
nistration but those which related to the disposal of the prisoners 
and refugees; even as respects them we never questioned the 
benevolence of the motive; and we distinctly declared that “ acci- 
dent had given undue prominence” to this part of his administra- 
tion, ‘‘ while the main objects of his mission had been lost sight 
of, or kept in the background.” The Proclamation, dated the 9th 
October, gave us a late and transient glimpse of the greatness of 
his objects, and the energy with which, probably, he had all along 
been pursuing them: for these we gave him the credit of good 
intentions and large views,—of necessity reserving more decided 
praise till the time when the “ details of measures and the prac- 
tical development of theories” should afford a basis for our in- 
structed judgment. 

Secondly, we did mo¢ hail, “as highly commendable sallies of 
opposition, Lord BrouGuHam’s attacks upon Lorp DurHaAm’s 
arbitrary policy, and deductions from thence of Lord Durham's 
arbitrary character.” Nothing of the sort. But we maintained, 
that the powers of the Coercion Act having been exceeded, and 
unconstitutional modes of dealing with accused and suspected 
persons in a civil commotion resorted to,—no matter with what 
benevolence of motive, or what degree of temporary success,— 
Lord BroueHay, in standing up for the strict law and the whole 
constitution, not only exercised a right, but performed a duty as 
an eminent member of that assembly most especially conservative 
of legal forms and personal securities; and that his position 
enabled him to take this line without breach of friendship or the 
covenants of office; in short, that he acted just as he might have 
been expected to act. We adhere to this view of the subject. 
And Lord BroucHam’s justification justifies the Lords of the 
Tory Opposition. They stood for the law: and in a question of 
this nature it is irrelevant and factious to assume that the motives 
were wrong, the actious being right. The highest duty of the 
Legislature was to the people and the constitution of this country : 
the irregular act of kind-meaning despotism might have been good 
for Canada, but, as a rule and a precedent, it is better for England 
that the Lords stood for the law. 

While, however, we have always contended for the constitutional 
right and duty of the Lords to withhold their countenance from 
an infraction of law by the Government, we have no less con- 
stantly contended that Lord DurHam ought to have been armed 
with the amplest authority for executing his mission; that it was 
the proper business of the Ministers to procure every necessary 
legal power for their High Commissioner ; and that their desertion 
of him, after a brief show of unavailing support, was the base 
truckling of mean men, clinging to place though lost to honour. 
This consideration struck us forcibly in reviewing the proceedings 
of the session, so far back as the 18th of August. And more 
recently, on the 27th of October, when justifying Lord DurHam’s 
resignation, we showed the way in which a sincere desire to sup- 
port the useful authority of their absent friend and coadjutor 
would have been gone about— 

*‘ When Lord Durham ascertained that the act of last session, as interpreted 
by the hostile majority in the Lords—whose interpretation Ministers acquiesced 
in—was insufficient in its powers, he nad no alternative but toresign; but the 

* We wrote on Friday; but on Saturday, the Globe, before our taunt on the 
Ministerial silence on the subject of the long prorogation appeared, had commenced the 
attack on Lord DurHam; which it has kept up at intervals during the present week. 
There was no“ slowness” in seizing the little evidence which a few Whig newspapers, 
forming an exception to the general body of the Liberal press, might furnish, to serve 
the purpose of injuring Lord Duruam. 

As to the Standard’s charge, that Ministers had intended to summon Parliament on 


the 4th or 5th of December, but postponed the session for two entire months on the news 
of Lord Duruam'’s arrival off the coast, it remains uncontradicted to this hour. 
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Ministers might have given a totally different turn to the whole affair. Their 
own Law Officers declared the Ordinances illegal on t of the banish t 
of Nelson and his compatriots to Bermuda; and the Tory lawyers, supported 
by a majority of the Lords, interpreted Sir William Follett’s proviso so as to re- 
duce Lord Durham’s authority toa shadow. Now what course would Minis- 
ters possessed of ordinary talent, or of the spirit of gentlemen, have taken in 
such circumstances ? : : 

“‘ They would have declared themselves responsible to Parli t for any 
stretch of his powers by the Governor-General, seeing that his conduct com- 
manded their entire approbation. They would have said—‘ We sent Lord 
Durham to Canada for purposes which he is ably, and to us satisfactorily, fol- 
lowing out. He is acting in conformity with the instructions he received from 
us. If blame attaches in any quarter, it is to the Queen’s Ministers; and we 
are ready to bear Lord Durham harmless. But it is plain that the Act which 
Lord Durham was induced on our assurance to take as his sufficient authority, 
falls short of the emergency of the case. Increased powers are needed. Pray 
grantthem. If you withhold them, we must resign.’ ‘ 

“¢ To this issue Pitt, Fox, Perceval, Castlereagh, Canning, Wellington, or 
Grey would have brought the question. But Viscount Melbourne and his col- 
leagues joined with their absent colleague’s ‘ bitter foes in striking at his head.’ 
They betrayed, deserted, insulted him. They saw Lord Durham bound hand 
and foot; and they assisted in rivetting his fetters, instead of restoring him to 
liberty. Who can believe, that if they had taken the initiative in the applica- 
tion—with the erect bearing of men of straightforward purpose and manly 
spirit—they would have failed in obtaining more extensive powers from Parlia- 
ment? But whether they could, or could not have obtained the requisite 
powers, one thing is clear as daylight—they ought to have tried; tried in 
earnest, not by a sham motion feebly made and readily withdrawn; and in the 
event of failure, to have gone out of office.” 

Thirdly, we are not “ready to hail with complacency Lord 
Duruam's attacks on the Ministry.” We hope he will be better 
employed than in making such attacks; though the friends of 
Ministers are very obviously apprehensive of them. It is not as 
being personally ill-treated, or as a gladiator in Parliament, or an 
itinerant mountebank in the country, that we welcome him back 
to home politics; but as a public man deeply pledged, and quali- 
fied by peculiar opportunities, to lay bare the system of Colonial 
misrule, and whose position enables him to forward practical 
reforms both in the Colonies and in England. In what way the 
Whig Ministry may be affected by Lord DurHam’s course of ac- 
tion, is to us of the smallest possible interest. 

Fourthly, we are not “ re-Durhamized.” On Lord DurHAm’s 
government of Canada, as a whole, we abstained last week, as we 
shall now, from comment ; because his case is yet to be laid be- 
fore Parliament and the country, and his solemn assurance that 
important disclosures are included in the case, is a sufficient 
caveat to reasonable minds against going on without them. When 
his exposition appears, we shall examine it, and give our opinion 
with perfect freedom, and independently of Lord DurHam’s con- 
nexion with party politics. But as to politics, we have nothing to 
retract, nothing to disguise. It was impossible to be ignorant of 
the great advantage which a man of Lord Durnawm’s ability, re- 
putation, and social position, might confer on the party to which 
he attaches himself: and, on the eve of his quitting this country 
for Canada, at the close of a paper on “‘ Lord Durham's Real 
Character” *—which, we remember, some of the Ministerial or- 
gans were ready enough to decry, as too depreciatory in its calmly- 
balanced judgments—we asked, 

“© Where can his equal be found, as a man of affairs and enlarged politics, 
in his class 2?” 

Our last week’s paper, which the smart phrasing of a contem- 
porary adumbrates as a re-Durhamizing and a re-gloving, has 
no “ plaudit” so marked as that. 

* Spectator, No. 511; 14th April 1838. 











DEFEAT OF THE VICAR. 


Mrs. Mary Wootrrey’s “excesses” have not met with the 
“lawful correction” which the Reverend Joun Breexs had de- 
signed for them, nor has his anxiety for “ her soul’s health” been 
relieved. Judgment was given in the Arches Court on Wednes- 
day last by Sir Herpert JENNER; who, after minutely examin- 
ing the grounds of the reverend gentleman's prosecution, found 
himself ‘* bound to reject the articles altogether, and to dismiss the 
party ’—with costs. 

Although the manner in which this citation was framed and 
brought appears to have been alone sufficient to defeat the objects 
of the prosecution, it is evident that the substance of the case was 
bad, and that no other form of proceeding could have insured a 
more successful issue. Formally, the charge was single, but in 
point of fact, double ; the citation clubbing, in one sentence, the 
two offences—1. the erection of the tombstone without leave, 2. 
the placing on it an unlawful inscription. By the method adopted, 
the former could not be entertained as a substantive charge, and 
all the arguments of the counsel were directed to the latter. 

The question, stripped of its encumbrances, was this—whether 
prayers for the dead necessarily announced the Popish doctrine of 
purgatory? The argument for the prosecution rested on the 22d 
Article of the Church of England; which, however, is simply de- 
claratory of the “ repugnance ” of the doctrine of Purgatory “ to 
the Word of Gord.” That the custom of praying for the souls of 
the dead involves that doctrine, neither the 22d nor any other 
Article of the Church of England declares; but it was assumed 
for convenience by the Reverend Joun Brezks. This had to be 
proved—and it could not be proved. It is eurious, by the way, to 
remark the magnificent language of the citation in this place, 
where its real weakness was greatest. Not content with the 
Only Article of the Church of Engiand on which even a shadow of 
an objection could be raised against the inscription, this document 
proclaims the Widow’s prayer to be at variance with “ the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England, and with the Articles, 








Canons, and Constitutions thereof!” This is the plural-loving 
style of Sir Hugh Evans in the Merry Wives—“You say he 
was thrown into the rivers”—* He is given to swearings and 
starings, pribbles, and prabbles.” The ecclesiastics seem to flog 
the civilians at amplification. 

The doctrine of Purgatory was introduced, we believe, in the 
year 593. In order to determine whether prayers for the dead 
were to be identified with a belief in this doctrine, Sir Herpert 
JENNER had to ask himself, what Purzatory was? and he took 
his answer from the Catechism of Trent— 

“* Purgatory is a fire, in which the souls of the pious are purged by torment 
for a definite period, that an entrance may be opened for them to an eternal 
home, into which nothing polluted can enter.” 

The Protestant Reformers, finding no traces of this fire in the 
Scriptures, put it out; and now, for three hundred years, it has 
been as impious to believe in definite torments as to doubt eternal 
ones. During the nine hundred years previous, however, when it 
was impious of to believe in the definite torments, it was per- 
mitted to hope that they might be shortened and made more defi- 
nite, by prayers and masses. When the doctrine of Purgatory 
was exploded, then, it has been imagined by persons ignorant of 
ecclesiastical history, (like the Reverend Joun Breexs,) that 
prayers for the dead were exploded too. No such thing. ‘“ Ge- 
neral prayers for the dead, [that is, prayers not coupled with 
reference to Purgatory,] the Church of England never did con- 
demn by any express article,” are the emphatic words of Bixhop 
TAYLor, as quoted in the Court. Now if ever there was a prayer 
for the dead of a “* general” character and expressed in “ general” 
terms, perhaps it is the following in Carisbrooke Churchyard— 

“ Pray for the soul of Joseph Woolfrey.” 


What purgatorial fire is to be extracted from these seven words, 
(except it be by collision with the thick head of a Protestant 
alarmist,) it is difficult to conceive; but, forasmuch as they can 
yield to the touch of common sense, we might safely offer to be 
burnt in it. 

That prayers for the dead were more in use in Popish times 
than they have been since, is unquestioned. When people 
thought their dearest friends were suffering the torments of burn- 
ing, though but for a “ definite period,” it is no wonder if they 
made frequent use of a privilege which they understood to have 
the effect of shortening their misery. Since the Reformation, 
prayers for the dead have had no such object to accomplish, and 
therefore no such powerful incentive has existed to their exercise. 
That they have been discouraged, is not unnatural, since their 
long association with the objects of the Popish doctrine could not 
but occasion them to be regarded more or less with jealousy after 
the explosion of the latter—especially by a church which from its 
first establishment has lived in a fever of alarm for the safety of 
its empire. The Church of England then, it is agreed, does not 
disallow the right of prayers for the dead, but only suffers that 
right to lie in abeyance, and rather tries indirectly to discredit it,— 
not as being a thing not justly claimed, but as being one conve- 
niently withheld, one that makes it nervous and uneasy by the 
force of association. 

The survival of the custom of praying for the dead, after the 
doctrine which had given it its principal claim had been repudiated 
by a Reformed Church, served to scandalize those only, who were 
not aware that that custom had existed as a recognized part of 
Christian worship from the earliest periods of our religion. “ They 
made prayers,” says Bishop TayLor, quoted as above, “and 
offered for those who, by the confession of all sides, never were in 
purgatory—even for patriarchs and prophets, for the apostles and 
evangelists, for martyrs and confessors, and especially for the 
blessed Virgin Mary.” Moreover, the Greek Church, as is re- 
marked by Bishop BerkeLey, ever admitted the doctrine of 
Purgatory into its creed, and yet it has ever retained the practice 
of praying for the dead. 

But the Churchmen who have sought to expunge these prayers, 
thus proved to be almost coeval with the foundations of Christi- 
anity, urge the uselessness of them. In the quotation made by 
the Queen's Advocate, in the arguments on this case held in No- 
vember last, it is said— Let us think that the souls of men, 
passing out of the body, goeth straightway either to heaven or else 
to hell, whereof the one needeth no prayer, and the other is with- 
out redemption.” If the strict utility of every word uttered, ina 
prayer or sermon, or of every word engraved on a tombstone, were 
to be insisted upon, no doubt it would be found that many might 
be retrenched. But religion has‘her flowers as well as her fruits, 
and utters many beautiful and many gracious things which no 
one would desire to be omitted. How often in a churchyard do 
we meet with those expressions of feeling, warm from the bleed- 
ing heart of some bereaved friend, which being weighed in the 
exact scales of reason, or even of religion, must be allowed indeed 
to be at fault, but which every human breast forgives the moment 
they are read. The innocent hyperbole of love and admiration, 

‘ Then rise to heaven, and be an angel séill,’’ 
the angels themselves must pardon; and many another out- 
burst of human grief and affection, doubtless unreasonable in 
the strict eye of religion, is consecrated and made venerable by 
the tears of affliction. Such expressions claim not to be too lite- 
rally translated ; for assuredly their profanity is superficial, their 
piety profound. It is to the credit of the Church that she admits 
them to her burial-grounds, thus linking the latest and purest 
emotions of our imperfect nature with the heaven to which they 
nearest advance us. She probably feels that the short rebellion 
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of a gentle and suffering heartjis but’ a‘beautiful prelude to true 
allegiance. If prayers for the dead are not “ useful,” then, per- 
haps, they are gracious, and may be suffered on the same grounds, 
and by virtue of the same humane toleration, as epitaphs expres- 
sive of natural human feeling, and other beautiful but poetical 
and figurative parts of religious practice. 

All sincere friends of religion must deplore the recent exhibi- 
tion of clerical vengeance ; which excited indignation when first it 
was announced, and, after a career of six weeks, is now dismissed 
by the public with a disgust hardly softened by the signal failure 
that has attended it. 


SUNDAY LETTERS. 


THE memorial of the London bankers against the delivery of 
letters from the Post-office on Sunday, states the only tenable ob- 
jection to a departure from the present system ; which, it must be 
admitted, occasions, to an extent not ascertainable, inconvenience, 
anxiety, and loss. The bankers say that “ the quiet and domestic 
comfort which they, their clerks and dependents, have hitherto 
derived from the rest of Sunday, has been mainly secured to them 
by the total cessation of business at the London Post-office on 
that day.” There is no Sir ANDREW AGNew sanctimony or Juda- 
ism here. The memorialists, most of whom ride in their carriages 
to church on Sunday, and return home to dine on game or fish 
delivered the same morning by the coach-office vans, cannot see 
any great offence against Christianity in the very quiet operation 
of taking a few letters out of a post-office box, or the making up 
of a mail-bag for the country. They rejoice that their “ clerks 
and dependents" should get a supply of fresh air on coaches or 
steam-boats ; and would not close the shops which supply the 
Metropolitan population with their weekly joint and potatoes on 
Sunday morning. Mindful of all that does and must go on in 
this great city on a Sunday, they do not urge their regard for re- 
ligion against the delivery of letiers. After their example, setting 
aside all cant on the subject, let us consider both sides of this 
really very interesting and important question. 

There are probably few persons who have not been annoyed, if 
not injured, by the regulation which has delayed the receipt of 
anxiously-expected communications for twenty-four hours. The 
inconvenience is not confined to London; the country suffers 
from the same cause. In every town and village, there is what the 
Standard expressively calls “a blank day ” in every week, on which 
no intelligence by mail can be received from the Metropolis : 
letters not ready in due time on Saturday evening must wait till 
the following Monday before they can be despatched. Frequently 
no opportunity occurs of sending parcels by coach on Sunday to 
the quarter where the accounts are needed. The nearest~and 
dearest relations a man has may be dying, and no means within 
reach exist of summoning him up to town. Grievous misfortunes 
might be .prevented by the interchange of a line: but it is not 
permitted to receive or transmit a letter. And the prohibition 
affects the whole country as far as its intercourse with London is 
concerned: so that thisis not merely a metropolitan, it is a na- 
tional question ; and though it can be briefly stated, the evil ex- 
tends far and wide. 

On the other hand, consider not only the inconvenience, for that 
is a very inadequate expression, but the destruction of comfort and 
happiness, which would arise from the general delivery of letters 
on Sunday. The competition in every employment is so intense— 
a slight advantage of time, gained or lost, may be used with such 
effect for good or evil—that no man of business could safely ven- 
ture to neglect the means in his power to obtain at least as early 
information as his neighbour. Every merchant and banker in 
London would have his clerk stat‘oned at the Post-office, and his 
letters on his breakfast-table, or more probably at his counting- 
house, as regularly on that day as on any other. There would be 
many letters written to be despatched by express. The London 
coaches would go out of town laden with clerks and messengers. 
The anxiety, toil, and weariness of business, would make Sunday 
a-day to be dreaded by masters and clerks. Nor by them only: 
no small portion of the labouring population—a class, be it ob- 
served, who, having little correspondence by letter, do not suffer 
rouch from the non-delivery on Sunday—would be kept in readi- 
ness for work, and not unfrequently be employed in it. Suppose 
an order requiring immediate despatch came to hand on Sunday 
morniug, would not multitudes of employers order their hands to 
work at it? The day’s wages and a promise of a holyday in the 
course of the week would overcome most men’s scruples. 

It will be said that letters are delivered in the country on Sun- 
day, and no such practices follow. This is not entirely true: we 
have heard of instances in which Sunday letters have made much 
bustle in country towns. Once upon a time, a great London 
banking-house, with numerous country correspondents, stopped 
payment late on Saturday; and the next day, was there not 
trouble in the provinces? But, granting that the receipt of cor- 
respondence does not distract men from their Sabbath rest or en- 
joyments in the country, does it follow that it would not have that 
effect in London? It must be noted, that the number of commu- 
nications would be incaleulably greater than in any other town 
or district; that they would be generally of more importance, and 
relate to matters requiring perhaps quicker despatch. Loudon is 
the centre not only of home but of foreign correspondence. 
Letters from all parts of the world would be received, and their 
contents considered, and acted upon in many instances. There 
would be the same anxious look-out for vessels on a Sunday as on 








the other six days, and the same eager earnestness for the quick 
landing of the eaptains and letter-bags. 

It should also be recollected, that no part of the British popula- 
tion require rest so much as the Londoners. The wear and tear 
of existence is now such as multitudes sink under. Perambulate 
London streets earlyon a Sunday morning, and behold the crowds. 
whose week’s work is scarcely finished at sunrise. The class above: 
these is weary and worn by labour of another sort. They all sup- 
port life by the aid of the weekly rest. 

There is, then, a choice of evils. We do not under-estimate 
those which are caused by the stoppage of communication by 
letter on Sunday; but we put the question to persons actively en- 
gaged in the business of life—is not the balance of comfort in 
favour of the present practice? You have suffered inconvenience, 
loss, and trouble, by it—granted: but would you not, on the whole, 


| suffer more by the change in question, accompanied with the ne- 


cessity of attending to your secular affairs with all their désagré- 
mens, instead of enjoying the comparative freedom from care and 
trouble which the shut letter-box procures for you ? 

We suspect that, as regards the great mass of the Londoners, 


! mere 
the question is already answered, and that a more unpopular mea- 


sure than that of opening the Post-office on Sunday could scareely 
be proposed. 


DIFFICULTY OF ENFORCING THE POOR-LAW.} '3 


WueEn the Poor-law Commissioners, last autumn, sanctioned a 
recurrence to out-door relief in the Nottingham Union, they sub- 
stantially admitted, that in times of great and general difficulty 
the law could not be executed with safety to the public. The in- 
habitants of Nottingham raised 4,000/. in private subscriptions to 
support the unemployed operatives; but that sum was speedily 
exhausted, and Mr. Guxson, the Assistant Commissioner, recom- 
mended that the rule prohibiting out-door relief to the able- 
bodied should be relaxed. The conclusion of the Commis- 
sioners from these circumstances, mentioned in their last Report, 
is not that toa certain extent the law is inoperative, seeing that 
its chief provision could not be enforced, but that it is “ peculiarly 
applicable to the case of a manufacturing district during a period 
of distress.” Its applicability seems to consist in the power held 
by the Commissioners to suspend its execution. Had out-door 
relief been refused, and the workhouse test been rigidly ap- 
plied, there would probably have been riots and burnings. Some 
of the firmest supporters of the bill had doubts as to its operation 
in places where large numbers of persons might be thrown out of 
work ; but the Commissioners, having tried it under such circum- 
stances, declare that it is “ peculiarly ” fitted to meet the difficulty 
of distress in the manufacturing districts. Look, they exclaim, 
at the Nottingham Union in 1837: when private charity was ex- 
hausted, and “ the accommodation of the workhouse ” had been 
‘‘doubled ” by the “ judicious and energetic measures” of the 
Guardians, we found it necessary to give about 1002. a week in out- 
door relief. If the success of the measure is proved after this 
fashion, it would be difficult to conceive its failure under any cir- 
cumstances. 

It was mentioned last week, that the Board of Guardians of 
the Havant Union had resolved “ to give out-door relief to able- 
bodied labourers out of employ during the winter.” Will the 
Commissioners sanction that resolution ? We apprehend not; for 
we learn from the following paragraph in an Essex newspaper, 
that a similar proceeding at Yarmouth has been disapproved of 
by the Assistant Commissioner— 

‘<A misunderstanding has arisen between the Assistant-Poor-law Commis- 
sioner and the Board of Guardians as to the mode of administering relief to the 
poor of Yarmouth, in consequence of which the Board, at its meeting on 
Thursday, passed the following resolution: ‘ That if the Guardians of the 
parish are not to have any discretion in affording relief to the poor, either out- 
door, in-door, or in clothing, the Guardians will not attend to the. business of 
the parish, but the Poor-law Commissioners must attend to it themselves.”— 
Essex Herald. 

From the same paper it appears, that at Colchester a similar 
misunderstanding has arisen— 

“‘ George Stokes, Esq., who has acted as Chairman of the Colchester Board 
of Guardians for some time past with great satisfaction to the members, and to 
the rate- payers generally, resigned that situation on Tuesday last. This step 
was taken in consequence of the rigid enforcement of the Commissioners’ rules 
respecting out-door relief; the Board having been occasionally in the habit of 
taking the husband temporarily into the house when he could not find employ- 
ment, and allowing the wife avd family to remain at home.”— Essex Herald. 

Here we have what may be called an official rebellion against 
the Commissioners in three counties—in Hampshire, Norfolk, 
and Essex. The fact is, that to give orders from Somerset House 
is easy, but to execute them upon unemployed applicants for 
bread, quite another matter. In many parts of the country large 
subscriptions are raised to supply the deficiency of out-door relief; 
and without such aid the law could not be enforced in those 
places. 

There are other difficulties in administering the Act, and some 
material defects in the law itself, which are thus summed up by 
the Reverend Tuomas Spencer, in the letter to the editor of the 
Bath Guardian, also noticed in our compilation of provincial 
news— 

«“ The continuance of Gilbert's Unions, of the law of settlement, of orders 
and suspended orders of removal ; the impossibility of forming parishes of some 
unions into one for the purpose of rating and settlement ; the manner in which 
the majority of resident voters in the election of Guardians may be swamped 
by plural votes and the votes of non-residents ; and especially the astonishing 
fact that in some Boards there is actually a larger number of ex officio mem- 
bers than of elected Guardians, sufficiently demonstrate that it has not at- 
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t which it aimed—a reform of the old system, and the establish- 
oards chasen by popular election and possessing the principles 

Besides, an honourable lawgiver would have proposed the 
1ws at the same time that he enacted a more stringent Poor- 


tained to that a’ 
ment of local B 
of self-government. 
abolition of Corn-le 


] w.” . . 
° In the last sentence Mr. Spencer touches on the main dif- 


ficulty in the way of enforcing the Poor-law. Scarcity of em- 
ployment and dearness of food make paupets ; and these evils 
arise mainly from the laws which enact that industry shall not 
meet with its reward, or carry its products to their best and 
natural market. All who wish to maintain the Poor-law should 
unite to overthrow the Corn-law. Both—let the landed gentlemen 
lay it to heart—cannot long be maintained. And let them not be 
deluded by the notion, that if, at the worst, the old system of 
administering relief to the pauperized population be restored, it 
will impose no heavier burden on them than it did before the 
alteration of the law: there has been an increase of mouths to be fed. 
The means of subsistence are not augmented, but diminished. Be- 
sides, the habit of popular combination has beenimproved. There 
is talk of alarmingtheories respecting property, held by some of the 
working men: now the real danger to property arises not from that 
source, but from the cruel measures of the “ predominant landed 
interest,” who are trying the experiment whether twenty-five mil- 
lions of people cannot be supported with the same quantity of 
food as twenty millions. Every week the pressure on the means 
of subsistence is increasing. The demand for bread becomes 
louder and more menacing; and what is the stern reply? Go 
with your families to the workhouse, or starve. Whatever the 
lawmakers may suppuse, this state of things cannot last. Out of 
their large receipts the suffering masses will, sooner or later, at- 
tempt to wring a sufficiency for themselves : and who knows what 
will content them in the hour of desperation and revenge? 





REDUCTION OF THE DUTY ON COFFEE. 


Tne equalization of the duties on East and West India coffee has 
not reduced the price or increased the supply to the extent anti- 
cipated from that measure. The “ trade” finds that at a lower 
“ figure” a much larger quantity could be sold, and recently ap- 
plied to the Board of Trade for a reduction of the duty both on 
British Plantation and Foreign coffee. They proposed that on 
the former the duty sbould be diminished from 6d. to 3}d.a 
pound, and on the latter from 1s. 3d. to 7d. if imported in British 
vessels, Mr. Pouterr THomson did not return a favourable 
answer to the applicants, whom he treated rather cavalierly. And 
there are objections to the proposed reduction, which, though not 
valid on the principle that the interest of the community should 
be paramount in the Legislature, deserve consideration. 

1. It is urged that the revenue would suffer; because the defi- 
cient supply is not the consequence of high price, but of the inabi- 
lity of the British possessions to furnish the required quantity for 
British consumption: therefore increased consumption on this 
article could not follow reduction of price. But though this 
might happen for a short time, the coffee-growers would be sti- 
mulated by the sure prospect of a larger market, and few years 
would elapse before the loss was recovered; in the meanwhile, 
coffee would be cheaper, to the great comfort of the consumers. 
If, however, it be said that the present is not the time to tamper 
with the revenue, and that Mr. Ricz’s immediate wants are press- 
ing, the admission of foreign coffee wovld make up the deficiency 
in the revenue, and there would also be more sugar used. The 
surest means of extending the consumption of that highly-taxed 
atticle would be to cheapen tea, coffee, fruits, and other articles 
with which sugar is mixed. 

2. “There are reasons why foreign coffee should not be ad- 
mitted. It is the product of slave labour; and to encourage its 
growth would be offensive to the influential party who have 
struggled successfully to restore freedom to the Negro in the 
British Colonies."—The scruples of these persons shall have weight 
when they close their cotton-mills, and abstain from the use of 
rise and tobacco. The production of coffee is slight and pleasant 
labour compared with that of growing cotton or rice, especially 
the latter. 

3. “ Having deprived the West India planters of slave labour, it 
is unfair to put them at once in competition with the foreign slave- 
holder.”"—Surely, it is time that the system of sacrificing the rest 
of the empire to the West India interest were abandoned. The 
Twenty Millions was enough in all conscience to purchase immu- 
nity from the planters’ monopoly: but it would seem that the old 
injustice is tobe perpetuated—that after having paid an enormous 
sum as compensation for any loss that might be sustained by the 
planters from the emancipation of the Blacks, the people of this 
country are still to be taxed annually to a large amount to enable 
them to make the same profit out of free as out of slave labour. 

This Coffee question is that of the Corn monopoly over again, 
though on a smaller scale. The English landowners cannot grow 
corn enough themselves; and they enact that the people shall 
not go to other growers for food. It is admitted that the planters 
in the-British East and West Indies cannot supply the demand 
for coffee; and the Legislature will not permit the deficiency to 
be made up from other quarters, but impose a discriminating 
duty of 150 per cent. upon the foreign commodity. 

These are specimens only of a system which must be altered 
before any thing approaching to content or satisfaction can be per- 
manent among the people. Who can wonder at their poverty 
and restlessness, when the supply of their chief articles of sub- 
sistenee is monopolized by “ predominant interests ?” 
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THE HUGUENOT. 


THERE is a very considerable difference between this fiction and 
the Tales of the Passions by the same author. The latter was 
evidently the product of unprepared haste, in which exaggeration 
of language, sentiment, character, and incident, was tried as a 
substitute for more sterling qualities. The Huguenot, designed 
to exhibit the Protestant persecutions under Louts the Fourteenth 
and the splendour of his Court, is, on the contrary, a work of 
time and care. Mr. James is familiar with the history of the 
period he has attempted to illustrate; he has travelled in the dis- 
tricts and seen the places he describes; he has carefully, and in 
one sense skilfully, contrived his story so as to embrace the lead- 
ing characters and features of the period, without presenting 
their coarse or revolting traits, or interfering with the progress of 
his tale; and he has laboured the execution of the whole toa 
sustained though somewhat heavy distinctness and strength. 

Any reader, to whom Nature has assigned that portion of the 
critical faculty which according to Popg she denies to very few, 
will most probably pronounce nearly one-half ef the work rather 
uninteresting ; .consisting as it does of minute descriptions of 
scenery and French provincial life towards the close of the 
seventeenth century; most elaborate portraits of persons, of 
whom the reader, knowing nothing as yet, can care little, and 
some spirited and powerful scenes of an historical and antiqua- 
rian kind, but seemingly too remote from the purposes of the 
novel to excite much interest. With the avowal of the hero’s 
love, and the following persecution of the Huguenots, he-will feel 
that the current of the story begins to flow, and some scenes of 
a tragic nature to take place; the character of the work, but not 
its attraction, changing when the reader is carried to Versailles, 
introduced to Louis, Louvois, Maintenon, Bossuet, and other 
courtiers. The Bastille will be thought again to verge upon the 
merely historical ; but (after the hero's escape) the revolt, the 
hopeless combats of the insurgents, and the varying fortunes of 
the closing scenes, hurry the reader along with them, and will 
leave the impression on the minds of many that Jamas in histo- 
rical fiction is the true successor of Scorrt. 

But if the reader thinks over what he reads, and has trained 
himself to the habit of analysis, he will find on examining The 
Huguenot, that it wants the true characteristic of the highest 
genius, and is not an homogeneous production. The author comes 

. » - “instructed from the schools, 

To please by method and invent by rales.” 
The story does not well out from the writer's mind, as if he had 
conceived a congenial subject, matured it by frequent meditation, 
and threw it off spontaneously though with travail; or (it is 
difficult to decide which is the productive principle) look like the 
work of a great artist, who having chosen a subject, considers it 
according to the laws which he has deduced from study and prac- 
tice, and rejects every thing, no matter how attractive, but what 
relates to the unity and congruity of his work, till he produces by 
art a production so finished and complete as to look like nature. 
The Huguenot wants this consistency. However skilfully dove- 
tailed together, close examination will deteet its separate parts, 
and that they have no necessary coherence. It seems as if the 
author had marked, during his historical labours on the reign of 
Louts the Fourteenth, four great points for fiction, such as we 
have already noted them,—society and its modes of life, the per- 
secutions of the Huguenots, the Court, and an insurrection; and 
that his main object was not to contrive a congruous story, but a 
story which should embrace them all, and use up his materials 
without waste. Hence, with nothing impossible, or, looking at 
the state of the times and allowing for the laws of fiction, with few 
incidents that are improbable per se, there is much that is incon- 
sistent in connexion, and some things displaying want of judg- 
ment. Had the author thrown the state of the times into an his- 
torical introduction, the heavy first volume might have been com- 
pressed into three or four chapters ; and when the hero was taken 
to court and into court favour, the natural dénouement would have 
been his release from the Bastille. But Mr. James was bent 
upon having both court and war—he would not lose a particle of 
his labour, and he wanted the high art to bring it all in fittingly: 
so we are treated to a series of cross-purposes, which drives the 
hero into rebellion, whilst he is made to seem a monster of in- 
gratitude, and is put into difficulties merely for the sake of ex- 
trication via claptrap. 

There are minor defects of a similar kind. It is a rule amongst 
novel-readers, that “ every thing ought to be cleared up.” This 
is not the case in The Huguenot. Besides a smaller matter or 
two, there was no reason in the nature of things for the mystery 
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hanging over the heroine and her connexion with the Chevalier 
D’Evran; though it is useful enough to the writer, if it be not 
indispensable. The bloody and accidental death of the Cheva- 
lier, by a discharge of grape-shot, will grieve the general reader; 
the critical one will pronounce it useless; and it has the further 
defect of somewhat lowering the heroine, by making her propose 
a marriage over her brother's corpse. 

We know not that any of our objections exactly apply to a 
point which Mr. James has broached in his dedication, though 
perhaps he may think they do. 

‘¢] have heard many authors blamed,” says Mr. James, ‘‘ however, and doubt- 
Jess have been so myself, for frequently changing the scene or character before 
the reader’s eyes. There are people who read a romance only for the story, and 
these are always displeased with any thing that interrupts their straightforward 
progress. But Nature does not tell Aer stories in wo 4 a way as these readers 
desire; and, in the course of human life, there are always little incidents 
occurring which seem of no earthly importance at the time, but which, in years 
long after, affect persons, and produce events, where no one could imagine that 
such a connexion is likely to be brought about. 

‘* T have always in this respect, as in all others ,endeavoured to the best of my 
abilities to copy Nature; and those readers who pass over little incidents, be- 
cause they seem at the time irrelevant, or run on to follow the history of one 
character, whenever a less interesting personage is brought upon the scene, will 
oars little either of profit or pleasure from any well-constructed work of 

ction.” 

To this the answer is easy. Ina “ well-constructed story,” 
neither scenes nor characters are changed otherwise than skil- 
fully ; and the skill consists in making the change when the in- 
terest of the immediate scene or character is exhausted for the 
time, and there is a natural pause. In ‘human life,” little 
things occur which are apparently of great importance, as 
leading to great results; but in “human life” we are rarely 
acquainted with al/ the causes and consequences of things—we 
have not that whole before us which it is the end of fiction to 
give. Neither is it, with due deference to Mr. Jamgs, the busi- 
ness of an author to “copy,” but to imitate nature. Otherwise, 
as Hume bas observed, “ the report of the gossip of a tea-table 
would be the most natural thing possible.” Another object Mr. 
JAMES certainly does his best to achieve, in “exciting our good 
passions to high and noble aspirations.” There is something 
noble and morally elevated in most of his heroes. 

As a variety, we will take a long extract—a moor, a meeting of 
Huguenots, and an interruption by dragoons, 

A MOOR. 

The moor had a gentle slope towards the westward. It was covered with 
gorse and heath, interspersed with old ragged hawthorns, stunted and partly 
‘withered, as we often see some being brought up in poverty and neglect, never 
knowing care or shelter, stinted and sickly, and shrivelling with premature de- 
cay. Cast here and there amongst the thorns, too, were large masses of rock 
and cold gray stone, the appearance of which in that place was difficult to ac- 
count for, as there was no higher ground around from which such masses could 
have fallen. A small wood of pines had been planted near the summit of the 
ground, but they, too, had decayed prematurely in that ungrateful soil; and 
though each tree presented here and there some scrubby tufts of dark green 
foliage, the principal branches stood out, white and blasted—skeleton fingers 
pointing in despairing mockery at the wind that withered them. 

The hour was about six o’clock in the evening; and asif to accord with the 
earth below it, there was a cold and wintry look about the sky which the season 
did not justify; and the long blue lines of dark cloud, mingled with streaks of 
yellow and orange towards the verge of heaven, seemed to bespeak an early 
autumn. There was one little pond in the foreground of the picture sunk deep 
amongst some banks and hawthorn bushes, and looking dark and stern as every 
thing around it. Flapping up from it, however, scared by the noise of a horse’s 
feet, rose a large white stork, contrasting strangely with the dim shadowy 


waters. 
THE MEETING. 


The words of the preacher were poured forth rather than spoken. It seemed 
less like eloquence than like inspiration. His full, round, clear voice was heard 
through every part of his large auditory; not a word was lost, not a tone was 
indistinct, and the people listened with that deep stern silence which causes a 
general rustle, like the sighing of the wind, to take place through the multitude 
when he paused for a moment in his discourse, and every one drew deep the 
long-suppressed breath. 

n the same strain, and with the same powers of voice and gesture, Claude 
De l’Estang was going on with his sermon, when some sounds were heard at the 
further part of the crowd, towards the spot where the scene was sheltered by 
the stunted wood we have mentioned. As those sounds were scarcely sufficient 
to give any interruption to the minister, being merely those apparently of some 
other persons arriving, the Count De Morseiul, and almost every one on that 
side of the preacher, remained gazing upon him as he went on with the same 
energy, and did not turn their heads to see what occasioned the noise. 

ose, however, who were on the opposite side, and who, when looking to- 
wards the minister, had at the same time in view the spot from which the 
sounds proceeded, were seen to gaze sternly from time to time in that direction ; 
and once or twice, notwithstanding the solemn words they heard, stooped down 
their heads together, and spoke in whispering consultation. These appearances 
at length induced the Count De Morseiul to turn his eyes that way; when he 
beheld a sight which at once made his blood boii, but made him thankful also 
that he had come in such guise as even to act as a restraint upon himself, having 
no arms of any kind upon him. 

At the skirt of the crowd were collected a party of eighteen! or twenty dra- 
goons, who were forcing their horses slowly in amongst the people, who drew 

ack, and gazed upon them with looks of stern determined hatred. The pur- 
pose of the soldiers, indeed, seemed to be simply to insult and to annoy, for 
they did not proceed to any overt act of violence, and were so far separated 
from each other, in a disorderly manner, that it could only be supposed they 
came thither to find themselves sport, rather than to disperse the congregation 
by any lawful authority. The foremost of the whole party was the young 
Marquis De Hericourt; and Albert of Morseiul conceived, perhaps not unrea- 
sonably, that there might be some intention of giving him personal annoyance 
at the bottom of that young officer’s conduct. 

Distinguished from the rest of the people by his dress, the Count was very 
plainly to be seen from the spot where De Hericourt was; and the young dra- 
goon slowly made his way towards him through the press, looking at the people 
on either side with but ill-concealed signs of contempt upon his countenance. 

The Count determined, as far as possible, to set an example of patience; and 
when the rash youth came close up to him, saying aloud, “* Ha, Monsieur De 





Morseiul, a lucky opportunity! Ihave long wished to hear a préche,” the 
Count merely taised his hand as a sign for the young man to keep silence, and 
pointed with his right hand to the pastor, who, with an undisturbed demeanour 
and steady voice, pursued his sermon as if not the slightest interruption had oc. 
curred, although the young dragoon on horseback, in the midst of his people, 
was at that moment before him. 

* De Hericourt was bent upon mischief, however. Rash to the pitch of folly, 
he had neither inquired nor considered whether the people were armed or not; 
but having heard that one of the preachings in the desert was to take place, 
he had come, unauthorized, for the purpose of disturbing and dispersing the 
congregation, not by the force of law, but by insult and annoyance, which he 
thought the Protestants would not dare to resist. He listened, then, for a mo- 
ment or two to the words of Claude De l’Estang, seeming, for an instant, 
somewhat struck with the impressive manner of the old man; but he soon got 
tired, and, turning the bridle of his horse, as if to pass round the Count De 
Morseiul, he said again, aloud, ‘* You’ve got a number of women here, Mon- 
sieur De Morseiul ; pretty little heretics, I’ve no doubt. I should like to have 
a look at their faces.” 

So saying, he spurred on unceremoniously, driving back five or six people be- 
fore him, and caught hold of one of the women, whom we have noticed as 
standing not very far from the Count De Morseiul, trying, at the same time, to 
pull back the thick veil which was over her face. 

The Count could endure no longer; more especially as, in the gray cloak and 
the veil with which the person assailed by the dragoon was covered, he thought 
he recognized the dress of the lady he had formerly seen at the house of Claude 
De l’Estang. 

Starting forward, then, instantly to her side, he seized the bridle of De Heri- 
court’s horse, and forced the animal back almost upon his haunches. The 
young officer stooped forward over his saddle-bow, seeking for a pistol in his 

olster, and at the same moment addressing an insulting and contemptuous 
term to the Count. No sooner was it uttered, however, than he received one 
single buffet from the hand of Albert of Morseiul, which cast bim headlong 
from his horse into the midst of the people. 

Every one was rushing upon him; his dragoons were striving to force their 
way forward to the spot ; the voice of Claude de l’Estang, though exerted to its 
utmost power, was unheard ; and in another instant the rash young man would 
have been literally torn to pieces by the people he had inealted. 

But with stern and cool self-possession the Count De Morseiul strode over 
him, and held back those that were rushing forward with his powerful arms, 
exclaiming, in a voice of thunder, ‘“‘ Stand back, my friends, stand back! This 
is a private quarrel. I must have no odds against an adversary and a fellow 
soldier. Stand back, Isay! We are here man to man, and whoever dares to 
take him out of m ree is my enemy, not my friend. Rise, Monsieur De 
Hericourt,” he said in a lower voice, ‘rise, mount your horse, and begone. I 
cannot protect you a minute longer.” 

Some of the Count’s servants, who had been standing near, had by this time 
made their way up to him, and with their help he cleared the space around, 
shouting to the dragoons who were striving to come up, and had not clearly 
seen the transaction which had taken place, ‘* Keep the 1 keep back!” I will 
answer for his life. If you come up there will be bloodshed.” 

In the mean time the young man had sprung upon his feet, his dress soiled by 
the fall, his face glowing like fire, and fury flashing from his eyes. 

“ You have struck me,” he cried, glaring upon the Count; “you have struck 
me, and I will have your blood.” 

“Hush, Sir,” said the Count calmly. ‘* Do not show yourself quite a mad- 
man. Mount your horse, and begone while you may. I shall be at the 
Chateau of Morseiul till twelve o’clock to-morrow,” he added in a lower voice, 
‘*Mount, mount!” he proceeded in a quicker manner, seeing some movements 
on the other side of the crowd of a very menacing kind; ‘ Mount, if you would 
live and keep your soldiers’ lives another minute ! ” 

De Hericourt sprang into the saddle, and while the Count, in that tone of 
command which was seldom disobeyed, exclaimed, ‘“*‘ Make way for him there ; 
let no one impede him ;” he spurred on quickly through the crowd, gathering 
his men together as he went. 

All eyes were turned to look after him, but the moment he and his troop were 
free from the people at the extreme edge of the crowd, he was seen to speak @ 
word to the man at the head of the file. The soldiers immediately halted, faced 
round, and, carrying fire-arms as they did, coolly unslung their carbines. 

The first impulse of that part of the crowd nearest to the dragoons, was to 
press back, while those on the opposite side strove to get forward, headed by 
Virlay and Armand Herval. The crush in the centre was consequently tree 
mendous, but the Gount De Morseiul succeeded in casting himself between the 
female he had saved and the troopers. At the very moment that he did so, the 
dragoons raise their fusees to their shoulders, and fired at once into the midst of 
the compact mass of people. Every shot told; and one unfortunate young 
man, about two paces from the Count De Morseuil, received no less than four 
shots in his head and throat. A mingled yell of rage and agony rose up from 
the people, while a loud exulting laugh broke from the soldiery. But their 
triumph was only for a moment, for they were instantly assailed by a shower of 
immense stones which knocked one of the troopers off his horse, and killed him 
on the spot. 

Herval and Virlay, too, made their way round behind the rock on which the 
clergyman had been standing ; and it now became apparent, that in that part of 
the crowd at least, arms were not wanting, for flash after flash broke from the 
— mass of the advancing multitude, and swords and pikes were seen gleaming 
in the air. 





DR. DICKSON’S UNITY OF DISEASE. 


Dr. Dickson is the author of the Fallacy of Physic, which we 
characterized on its first appearance* as rather the “ Fallacy of 
Other People’s Physic.” The present volume follows out the view 
the Doctor there maintained, that there is but one disease; which 
disease is Fever. 

The theory of Dr. Dickson may be briefly stated thus. Putting 
aside injuries from violence, the condition of “ out of health ” is 
induced, not by internal, but external causes; as the passions, too 
much or too little food, intemperance, cold, and a continuance of 
various depressing circumstances ; all of which operate by means 
of nervous perception, (we conceive he means sensation.) At 
first, this influence, be it which it may, merely excites a constitu- 
tional disturbance : and we may intimate, that if it be slight, and 
the individual strong, Nature will cure herself by her own efforts. 
If otherwise, the disorder proceeds ; and, as we have all a weak 
point, bodily as well as mental, it settles itself there; and 
becoming acute disease, perhaps kills the patient at once, or 
chronic, and embitters his life, which in the long run it terminates, 
assisted in both cases by the physician. On a post mortem ex- 
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amination, the brain, the lungs, the liver, or any other organ, may 
be found injured; and then these doctors say, “ Ah, he died of a 
liver complaint,” or, otherwise as the case may be: whereas, this 
functional injury was merely a symptom of some primal disease, 
the last of a series of causes,—the “ Great First Cause” of which, 
it should be the business of the philosophical physician to discover. 
For did we know it, this structural change would be prevented ; 
or if it had supervened by neglect or ignorance, we should in 
most cases be able, by acting upon the primal disease, to restore 
health, and enable Nature to absorb the morbid part and supply 
a healthy one. 

Now, according to Dr. Dickson, he has discovered this primal 
disease; which is Intermittent Fever. Not that he cares about a 
name, but he calls it fever because he resolves all disease into 
temperature,—(meaning—for he is not rigid in his terms—that 
our sensation of temperature is the symptom of the universal dis- 
ease); andintermittent, because no disease is, as the theories of 
other physicians would imply, a fixed entity, but has its remissions 
and exarcebations; or in other words, the patient is sometimes 
better and sometimes worse. The type of this universal disease 
is the common ague; and he holds that medicines which act bene- 
ficially in ague, act beneficially in all disorders. The medicines Dr. 
Dickson uses in practice, are not very numerous ; but they are very 
powerful in their natures +; where structural lesion exists, or is sus- 
pected, he generally combines a medicine of universal with one of 
jocal operation. The usual descriptive terms he repudiates: how can 
quinine, he asks, be called a tonic, when it disagrees with a patient, 
and makes him worse? In chronic disorders, a medicine requires 
to be varied; as it will rarely be beneficial for Jong together. 
Blood-letting Dr. Dickson has discarded under any circumstances, 
even in apoplexy ; substituting cold effusion and purgatives. The 
cause of this change in routine practice, was his constantly, during 
his military experience, seeing soldiers brought to the hospital, 
and bled profusely, sometimes to death, sometimes to recovery ; 
but the fact was forced upon him, that they were never the same 
men afterwards. His main argument against it may be put 
thus. If blood has escaped from a ruptured vessel, no bleeding 
will remove it; if that extravasated blood is to kill the patient, 
die he must: but if there is a chance that the absorbents conid 
gradually take it up, and throw it out of the system, then by 
bleeding you weaken the patient, and, of course, the action of the 
curative function. 

That the first cause of disease, like the principle of all other 
things with which we are acquainted, is very simple, we believe. 
We also believe that blood-letting is a remedy requiring the 
greatest caution and the nicest judgment; and that its abuse, in 
the hands of active practitioners, is constantly ruining the health, 
or taking the life of thousands. We will also admit that the con- 
ceit and ignorance of second-rate men has in all ages involved the 
science of physic in mystery, and overlaid it with jargon; and 
that its progress has in reality been little since the times of H1p- 
PocRATEs and Cexsus. But we are not to overturn one heresy 
to set up another; and we must say that Dr. Dickson has not 
proved his case. Simple as are the first causes of things, the in- 
stant they are combined with others, so many secondary causes 
come into operation, that the primum mobile cannot properly be 
alone regarded. And allowing that our author had proved, which 
he has not, that all disease originates in an influence acting on 
the “ nervous perception,” yet it does not follow, that when it 
became complicated with the numerous tissues, structures, and 
functions of the body, its original character would remain un- 
affected. 

Nor can the Doctor’s practice be said to conform to his theory ; 
for, except in the repudiation of blood-letting, and in a greater 
simplicity of remedies, he does not seem to greatly deviate from 
the received mode. Putting causes aside, there are six great bodily 
changes we can effect. We can increase the excretions of the 
skin, kidnies, and stomach and bowels; we can soothe by opiates, 
stimulate by tonics, and act upon the system by alteratives either 
medical or moral, (as change of scene,) all of which Dr. Dickson 
seems to adopt. The specific mode and propriety of their appli- 
cation, is a question for him and other doctors to settle “ upon the 
case. 

Passing from the views of the author to his book, it may be 

said to be the product of a good deal of experience and indepen- 
dent thought, and to possess much directness and vigour of ex- 
pression. It is dashed, however, by drawbacks. The Doctor as- 
sumes points which he ought to have proved: about the nature 
of some of his cures we say nothing, because we must take them 
on his veracity, but it has a suspicious appearance to give the 
names of the medicines without the doses: his contemptuous 
mention of anatomy and pathology, has an empirical air, at the 
least ; and the coarse manner in which he alludes to other practi- 
tioners, is not always justified by the opposition he may have met 
with, because it is not limited to his opponents. In short, the 
Unity of Disease is more useful for what it may suggest, than 
or what it will teach—rather a hint to be pursued than a theory 
to be admitted ; and, like most other books of its kind, is more 
successful in its attacks upon what is established, than for esta- 
blishing any thing of its own. 

a specimen of Dr. Dickson's manner, we may take his re- 
marks on the use of the much-famed stethoscope; a rage, like 
many rages, not altogether founded in reason. 

But how shall we speak of diseases of the heart, of palpitation and tem- 

+ Quinine, calomel, prussic acid, arsenic, opium, iron, silver, Sc, 





porary cessation, or remission of its action, disorders constantly misunderstood, 
and as constantly maletreated. Complain but of flutter and uneasiness in any 
part of the chest, the stethoscope, the oracular stethoscope, is immediately 
roduced! Astonished — in many instances terrified —the patient’s heart 
ats rapidly; he draws his breath convulsively, and the indications obtained 
by means of this instrument, at such a moment of doubt, anxiety, and fear, 
are registered and recognized as infallible! The most extraordinary prognostics 
are consequently given ; extraordinary, if they did not by the subsequent treat- 
ment, like prophecies, tend to verify themselves. Let the practitioner with- 
draw his eye for a time from a mere sympton; let him observe how other 
muscles of the individual palpitate at times as well as the heart, and act like 
that convulsively. Finding these symptoms to be remittent in every case, and 
complicated with others all equally remittent, would he still persist in his small 
bleedings, his repeated leeches, his purges? measures of themselves sufficient 
for the production of any and every degree of organic lesion he already fan- 
cies he has detected! Would he not rather reflect with horror on his past 
treatment ? and endeavour, by another and a better practice, to enable his 
atient to escape the sudden death to which he had in his mind’s eye devoted 
im? How many a physician by such a prognostic has obtained unmerited 
credit for foresight and sagacity, while he only taught the patient's friends to 
be prepared for an event he himself was materially contributing to hasten ! 





THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Is a sort of second series, prompted, Mr. SranpisH says, by the 
indulgence with which the first was received, but rather, we con- 
ceive, by the cacoethes scribendi, with which he seems latterly to 
have been infected. The present route of our author is from Naples 
to Bari in Apulia, a country little if at all traversed by common 
tourists; but as Mr. Sranpisu passed over part of it in the dark, 
and all of it in the mail, he tells no more about it than might be 
learned from a gazetteer and a guide-book. From Bari he made 
an excursion or two, and passing on to Otranto, took the packet- 
boat for Corfu, after being tantalized by its non-arrival till he 
“counted more than two hundred hours.” Quitting Corfu, of 
which he gives an indifferent account, he touched at Patras, in his 
way to Athens; which he characterizes “as a miserable, dirty, 
ruinous accumulation of houses—for it cannot be called a town ;” 
with a bad climate, bad water, a dangerous fever, and no trees. 
After a couple of chapters at sea, Mr. SraNnpisH reaches Constan- 
tinople ; about which he tells nothing new. He next steamed to 
Smyrna; upon which we may say, ditto. After suffering quaran- 
tine at Malta, the traveller found his way to Cadiz; and thence, 
when the Opera company broke up, took an excursion to Seville 
and Granada; finally closing his Odyssean expedition at Malaga, 

When Mr. Stanvisu published the first volume of the Shores 
of the Mediterranean, a long time ago, travelling was not quite so 
easy of accomplishment as at present. Even now, the countries 
at the beginning and end of his route are rarely visited without 
necessity ; and an intelligent traveller would have brought away 
something interesting or useful from Magna Greecia and Southern 
Spain. But Mr. Sranpisu is too much of a gentleman to be intel- 
ligent; unless by intelligence be meant a taste for music, pictures, 
and articles of verti, a ready but limited and superficial know- 
ledge of the classics and classical history, and a general acquaint- 
ance with such accomplishments as ‘‘ masters attend for” in semi- 
naries and private families, and about as much information as they 
impart. Besides these qualities of education and habit, Mr. 
SranpIsH may claim a certain degree of freedom from mere con- 
ventional prejudices, some independence of judgment, and a light- 
ness of manner which imparts itself to his style. 

This character of the author, however, has given a character to 
his book ; which has been obviously written to please himself—not 
perhaps without any regard to its effect upon other people, but 
without any consideration of the means by which other people may 
be affected. Sometimes “touch and go” is his motto, and he 
takes up and tosses off in succession, a lot of incongruous subjects,. 
passing authoritative decision upon each, as if an oracle were an- 
nouncing : then he dilates at length upon the most trivial things— 
as his own accommodation, and discomforts, in a Greek vessel 
with bad weather: anon he turns to an antiquarian description of 
Constantinople, and fills four or five chapters from the Byzantine 
Guide, with an account of its ancient buildings and curiosities, 
with which every one has been dosed till his gorge rises at the 
sound: again, by way of an episode to his Spanish tour, he writes 
three chapters on—the Arab Princes of Spain, and the Progress 
of their Dominion; the Kings of Granada; and the Religion, 
Customs, Arts, and Literature of the Arabs in Granada. At the 
same time, strange to say, this is not dull, nor is it always tedious, 
for nothing is manufactured—all is con amore. Neither pro- 
found nor penetrating, Mr. SranpisH only pounces upon the sa- 
lient points, the things which strike him ; and though his accounts 
are frequently far from fresh, they are by no means fatiguing. 

A few quotations, however, will give a better idea of Mr. 
SranpisH than any description. 

A WORD FOR ALI PACHA, AND A BIT OF LOGIC. 

An Italian named Pirini has established (at Patras) a tolerable inn for the 
accommodation of travellers, he having been himself formerly head coachman 
to the despot of Yanina, Ali Pacha; and, I may say, one of his faithful ser- 
vants, regretting to this day the death of his master. Whatever is publis 
by the unenlightened and prejudiced concerning this petty prince of Albania, 
should not have exclusive weight with Europeans in their estimation of him.as 
a barbarian, when I state that he had ten carriages for pleasure, of the 
ropean fashion, and expended fifty thousand dollars for several years in. an 
Italian opera. He was beloved by all his subjects, and his moments of anger 
never were carried to such an excess as to estrange the affections of his friends. 
His urbanity was extreme and proverbial; all his steps of policy tended, as 
much as was possibly consistent with the ideas of a Mussul » to p te 
civilization. During his government, the savage hordes of his territories were 
kept in subjection; under it, property was sacred to the owner; a merchant 
might travel safely with ent a se: ac ne now, in the same places, he 
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would searcely be secure from violence with a few paras. That he was severe 
in his dealings, may be true; but those whom he had to coerce were beings sub- 
ject to be governed only by the sword; their ideas of rectitude depend mainly 
on the terror of punishment. The manner in which he mounted to power was 
doubtless culpable in the extreme, for he murdered the then reigning prince, by 
means of a forged order from Constantinople; yet, at the same time, the treach- 
erous customs of the East have rendered such actions so familiar to courtiers, 
that they are considered in the light of political expedients rather than of atro- 
cious deeds. It has also been said that he put to death workmen who formed 
for him the cavities in which he concealed his treasures, dreading their disclo- 
sures; and it is confidently believed that large sums cf money, so disposed of 
by him, are even now hidden in the bowels of the earth, never perhaps to 
revisit the day. In actions such as these he imitated the worst of bad princes. 
MODERN GREEKS. 

I may make a few remarks, in passing, on the character given to the modern 
race of Greeks, The nationis still proud, though reduced ; and shame is not 
banished from their mental constitution. They are accused of bad faith and of 
being treacherous. The lower orders are much addicted to stealing; and the 
bands of those who fought for the Cross often infest the roads to plunder tra- 
vellers. They generally dislike the Franks, that is, those strangers who come 
amongst them from the west of Europe. A Greek will embrace the profession 
of a soldier, a sailor, a physician, a lawyer, or a divine, but will not work ata 
manual trade ; with a few dollars in his pocket he will open a shop, sit all day 
looking at his wares, dine on a little bread and cheese, which frugal meal is 
digested with water, and consider himself sumptuously fed with a piece of 
stewed meat on the Sabbath. The nation may merit the reputation of being 
careful, sober, and ingenious; but they are proud, stubborn, and very suscep- 
tible. They are jealous of their women, so much so as to be tenacious about 
the reputation of those who are not connected with themselves, and with whom 
they are but slightly acquainted. Their clergy are in general grossly ignorant, 
to such a degree as to be often unacquainted with Latin, (do our clergy know 
Welsh?) and sometimes scarcely able to read. 


GREEK MEETING GREEK. 


The French Consul of Prevesa (whom I had the pleasure to meet here, and 
whose agreeable conversation I enjoyed for some hours) told me, that passing in 
this direction some years ago, he was attacked near the village of Lutraki; but 
being armed, he resisted his assailants, and after exchanging shots with them, 
retreated with all speed, accompanied by his attendants, to the beach, where a 
felucca was anchored. The perfidious Greek captain of the vessel, seeing their 
position, withdrew from the shore, and would not allow them to embark until 
they had laid down their guns, and deposited thirty dollars on the beach; the 
regular charge for a passage from Lutraki to Patras being six. This they com- 
plied with, but when once on board, drew their pistols, retook the thirty dollars 
of their money, and obliged the villain to send for their guns, under penalty of 
instant death. They then proceeded on their passage, and only paid the just 
sum on the termination of the voyage. 

TURKS IN PERSON. 

There is a general passion for handsome accoutrements amongst the men. 
A Turk in very low circumstances will strut about with a silver-sheathed sword 
and silver-pommelled pistols, an amber-pieced pipe, and a smart switch. Thus 
accoutred, they are “ elegants;” but transmute them into a European costume, 
and they will generally be found mean-looking, ill-shaped creatures creatures, 
bow-kueed from their habit of always sitting cross-legged. 

EUROPEANS AT SMYRNA. 


A casino, or assembly-room, is to be found at Smyrna, supplied with Euro- 
pean journals, and easy of access. The authorities of our nation, the Consuls in 
these parts, are generaliy men who have been unfortunate in others. The navy 
gives a general tone, such as it is, to the society of a Turkish sea-port. The 
Americans, who have fought themselves into notoriety, fight on, anda duel took 
place amongst them while I was here. I have heard some complaints of arbi- 
trary conduct in the naval corps during my stay in the Mediterranean. The 
commander of a ship is apt to become like a resident country gentleman of high 
descent, imperious and uncontrollable—* Magna fama tamen est cujusdam rure 
paterno viventis.” 30,0002. sterling money isa large fortune for Smyrna; 
many traders, and the Consuls in particular, were their debts paid, have not as 
mapy pence. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOOTS, 


A cLumsy boot was till lately, a distinguishing mark of a true 
Englishman abroad : now, travellers get their feet neatly fitted in 
France, while all at home who regard personal appearance prefer 
French boots ; and the predilection of the fair sex for shoes of 
Paris manufacture is notorious. This competition has had the 
effect of improving the home-made article; but still it is easier to 
bawl for prohibitory duties than to beat the foreign workmen out 
of the market. An intelligent cordwainer, named J ames DevLtin— 
an experienced workman, of a literary turn—has put forth a little 
book on The Boot and Shoe Trade in France; recommending to 
his brethren of the craft the adoption of the French method, 
which he describes with technical minuteness; and denouncing 
in his “strictures on the character of English upper-leathers,” 
the burried and careless performance of the processes of the 
tanner and the currier. This iuferiority in the dressing of the 
hide he attributes—very justly—to the protecting-duty of 30 per 
‘cent. enjoyed by the English leather-manufacturer; yet, with 
singular inconsistency, he calls for equal protection to the maker 
, Of boots and shoes! This obliquity of perception is a charac- 
teristic of all class interests. The proper remedy for both evils 
would be the abolition, not the equalization, of the duties on 
foreign skins and boots. The Corn-laws have pinched John 
Bull's toes as well as his belly; and, to use Mr. Dev.in’s 
own words, “the pinch has come upon the entire sinews of 
industry.” 

The air of philosophic gravity with which the worthy disciple 
of St. Crispin treats his subject, is highly amusing: and his in- 
formation is not only interesting to the producer, but to the con- 
sumer. The following statistical facts are curious: Lenoca, 
it should be premised is the Hosy of Boulogne, as CoNcANON 
is of Paris; and both have shops in London, 


IMPORTATION OF FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


I ny say, apvaking of the men’s boot and shoe trade, that Lehocq makes 
now, on an average, for British consumption, about ten thousand pairs of boots 
an a year, and about two thousand pairs of shoes and pumps; that the two 





Gradelles make between them, about two thousand pairs of boots for British 
consumption, and from seven to eight hundred pairs of shoes and pumps; and 
that Mackey and others in Boulogne may make together from two to three 
thousand pairs of boots more, and the proportional number of shoes and pumps; 
or, no doubt, a far greater proportion of shoes; the more straightened class of 
purchasers generally wearing the most shoes. I might say again, and in all 
these particulars my information and my inquiries have been very close, that 
Concancon may yearly make for British consumption between four and five 
thousand pairs of boots, though not many shoes, pereews not more than about 
five or six hundred pairs annually ; while again, the rest of the boot and shoe- 
makers of Paris, which it would be needless to attempt even the slightest enu- 
meration of, may conjointly dispose of to the same connexion about twelve or 
fourteen thousand pairs of boets in the twelve months, and better than half that 
number of shoes, 

Thus, then, at this estimate, in Boulogne and Paris alone, the British pur- 
chase of boots would amount altogether to fully thirty-two thousand pairs an- 
nually, and in shoes to upwards of twelve thousand pairs annually ; and then, 
what average shall we put against the other great resorting-places, Calais, St, 
Omer, Dieppe, Havre, Tours, &c. ? 

Cheapness is only one reason why French boots are preferred: 
the prices of the fashionable shopkeepers, however, are much 
higher than those of the best chamber workmen in Paris ; where 
you may get a sound and well-made pair of boots for 20 francs : 
cheap ready-made boots are as worthless there as in London. 

What Mr. Devuin says on the subject of leather, accounts for 
the difference between a French boot that draws on like a glove, 
and an ordinary English one that confines the foot as in a vice 
while it hangs about the leg likea clog. We suspect, however, that 
there is more in the ‘ make,” after ail: the French operative is a bit 
of an artist, and takes pride in his work, while the English artisan 
is a mere mechanical drudge, without method or enthusiasm, and 
who thinks only of getting through his work and receiving his 
wages. Let us hope that ‘‘ Mechanics Institutes” and ‘‘ Schools 
of Design™ will remedy this: a few years ago the idea of a shoe- 
maker studying the anatomy of the foot would have been laughed 
at—the necessity is not generally recognized even yet, as too 
many corns can testify. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


A.rHouau the week has not been productive of any thing imme- 
diately available, except the Huguenot, we have to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian, by 
Mrs. Matuews; and The Principles of Surgery, by Dr. Joun 
Burns, Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. 


The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies, by SAMUEL 
Suarpg. The circumstances which impart interest to history, are 
obscure. It isnot merely personal change and variety of fortune ; 
for almost every Asiatic empire has enough of this, without at- 
tracting readers, or historians; and in mere courage or adventure 
no half-barbarous people has been deficient. Neither does interest 
alone arise from the énflwence which the nation has had upon the 
advancement of mankind ; for of all nations, Egypt has been most 
potent in this respect; the voice of antiquity, and her surviving 
monuments, both combining to show her own early progress 
in all the useful arts of life, and the stimulus she imparted to 
other countries: yet most persons find Egyptian history a dull 
affair. One element of interest seems to be greatness of events, 
with a corresponding greatness of mind in the actors; another 
is a weight of matter in the writer, proportioned to the people 
and their fame, which, the first point being deficient, is best 
achieved by giving an account of the zation, not of its kings; 
a third, and very essential one, is the useful moral to be dedueed 
from the narrative ; and the last, perhaps, is fitness and bearing— 
to make us feel that we ought to know what we are going to be 
taught; as we peruse the account of the Huns or the Tartars in 
the Decline and Fail, when we might turn from them in a sepa- 
rate volume. 

The History of Egypt under ihe Ptolemies has not much of 
either of these requisites, unless ambition could be taught a wise 
moderation from the caution of the first Ptolemy, or the politician 
should deduce, from the gradual decline of the kingdom he so 
sagaciously founded, the impossibility of finally preventing the 
downfal of a state, whose people have upon them the weakness 
and corruption of senility. Such points of interest, however, as 
the subject possesses, are judiciously noted by Mr. SHarpe; and 
he has skilfully made the celebrated Alexandrian school a lead- 
ing feature in his history. The works and characteristics of the 
men of Jetters and science who were called forth by the patronage 
of the Ptolemies, or flocked to Alexandria to partake of it, occupy 
as large a portion of his book, as civil, military, and courtly 
events; forming, in fact, a history of one of three great literary 
branches of classical antiquity, whilst it presents a popular and 
sufficient view of Egyptian annals. The quarto size of the 
volume will, however, militate against its popular circulation. 

The Religions of Profane Antiquity, founded on Astronomical 
Principles, by JonatHan Duncan, B.A. This book is based 
upon the views of Kircner, Dupuis, and Beausoprg, who held 
that the Pagan mythology was an astronomical allegory ; the deities 
being represented by different heavenly bodies, according to, their 
respective influences upon the earth. The: theory is developed 
with much ingenuity, supported by considerable learning, and oc- 
casionally by strong fragmentary evidence. ‘hat these refined 
and philosophical symbols were ever comprehended by the vulgar, 
is of course not pretended: it is admitted: that in consequence of 
changes in the calendar, and the effects. of tansportation from one 
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‘country to another, they were often misapprehended, or not fully 
understood by the Greeks and Romans; and it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether the Egyptians, who are deemed the inventors of it, 
had not often design attributed to them by the ingenious specula- 
tors of later ages, when accident or circumstances alone prompted 
them. Adopting too implicitly the astro-theology, would often 
lead one into error, and substitute, in classival mythology, a series 
of abstractions for itsembodied fables. A knowledge of it, how- 
ever, is necessary to the scholar; the ingenious consistency of it 
will be attractive to the curious ; and they nowhere can acquire it 
so readily, so briefly, and so easily, as in Mr. Duncan’s Religions 
of Profane Antiquity. 

The Roman Lovers is a tale of the times of Vespastan. It 
turns upon the passion of one Appius, for a lady called Aurelia, 
who is gained by Damon, a Greek employed by Appius to woo 
for him. This leading incident is varied by the hopeless love of 
Claudia for her fickle admirer Appius, and by some other incidents 
intended to embody the scandal and gossip of the imperial court; 
and crowned by Appius and Damon falling in combat, whilst 
the favoured swain is eloping with the lady. The tale is told in 
the artificial form of letters; and the writer appears to have little 
more knowledge of antiquity than—that the Romans had slaves 
and freedmen, reclined on couches at meals, and used the inter- 
jectional form more freely than we do. It is singular people do 
not perceive that mere modes of speech cannot be transplanted 
from one language to another. But so it is; and writers of 
more calibre than the author before us deem that they write like 
Romans, when they copy their turns of phrase, and make the 
severely simple classics talk on stilts. 


The Reclaimed Family, by the author of ‘ Edwin and Mary,” 
is a collection of short stories, designed for reading-lessons, and 
countenanced if not authorized by the Board of Education in 
Ireland. The thread which strings them together is the history 
of a drunken bricklayer, reformed by means of his daughter, 
who has been taught at school, and sets her brothers and sisters 
reading lessons at home. The design of the book is excellent, 
but not judiciously executed. The conversion of the drunkard 
is too sudden, and too easily accomplished; his exemplary con- 
duct too immediate to be like nature; and the language gene- 
rally finer, and harder, than it need to be. The book, however, 
is entertaining, and of a cheerful spirit. 


The London Flora, by ALEXANDER IrvINE, isa work for the 
practical botanist ; containing a catalogue of the plants found in 
the London district, which, for the nonce, is bounded by the Eng- 
glish Channel, as far as Southampton, and thence takes an ima- 
ginary line till it intersects the German Ocean. The catalogue 
is introduced by an historica] sketch of the botanical classification 
adopted at different times; a view of the geographical distribution 
of plants, and outlines of vegetable organization and physiology. 
The value of such a book must depend upon its accuracy, which 
only those who follow the steps of the author can pronounce 
upon: the mere lists, dry as they would seem, have a point of in- 
terest in their enumeration of localities. Association, like Moore's 
“evening bells,” conjures up thoughts of youth and home, and 
other days. It appears from the preface, that the labours of Mr. 
Irvine would have been lost to the world, but for the “ assistance 
of Captain Jonn SHEPHERD, of the East India House.” 


The Romancist and Novelist’s Library is not merely the 
cheapest work of its day, but the cheapest work possible to con- 
ceive possible, till types are set up as well as printed by steam. 
The Part before us, price tenpence, contains ten fictions—not 
mere short stories or tales, but bond fide novels or romances. Of 
these, five are perfect books,— The Bravo of Venice,” and 
*‘Mistrust, or Blanche and Osbrizht,” both by a very famous 
fellow in his day, Monx Lewis; Watpo.e’s “Castle of 
Otranto;” the “Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne,” by Mrs. 
Rapcuirre; and “ Lazarillo de Tormes;” besides five lesser 
tales, by Mrs. SHELLEY, MARMONTEL, Le1cH Hunt, Macken- 
zig, and Gortur. Each number of the Part (for the publica- 
tion is in weekly numbers) contains a romance and a short novel. 
Surely this must be worth anybody’s money, even as waste paper 
after perusal by the purchaser. 


The Village Maguzine is a good title, and the new periodical 
that bears it is a neat specimen of an attempt to supply rural 
readers with amusement and information; but the facts might be 
more various, and stated with greater simplicity and distinctness, 


-and the fiction be improved both in quality and style. 


The Dream-book used to be a vulgar catchpenny of imposture 


‘and superstition, addressed to the most ignorant only: but now 


we have a Book of Dreams which treats of their philosophy, and 
explains their phenomena in a popular and intelligent manner ; 
though an alphabetical list of “ signs and interpretations " is ap- 
pended, for the amusement of the thing. 

FRrank.in’s Journal of Income and Expense is a little pocket- 
book, designed for the use of persons of limited income having to 
provide for themselves, as an aid to the economical regulation of 





their finances. Some useful hints to young men: coming up to 
London, maxims of * Poor Richard,” and lists of places of refresb- 
ment, are added to the usual information. 


The British Annual, is a scientific year-book, edited by Dr. 
Rosert THomson, and affording much useful information not 
readily accessible. In addition to a calendar by Mr. Woot- 
HOUSE, lists of learned societies in this country and in France, 
and tables of specific gravities, and the weights, measures, coins, 
and population of various countries, it contains a chronology of 
science, accounts of the London and other Universities in this 
country, and minute particulars of the course of study, expenses, 
&c. of those of Holland. The papers on Steam Navigation 
by Mr. Russet, and on National Education by Mr. Garnrzr, 
are interesting ; and those on Extinet Animals by Dr. Ropsrr 
Grant, and on New Chemical Substances by Dr. Roper? THom- 
SON, are valuable contributions to the literature of science, 


The Comic Almanack for 1839, is not deficient in drollery, but 
it is rather too independent of the months and the seasons; one 
continuous story, amusingly illustrated by CruiKsHANK, inter- 
leaving the calendar of Momus. Seasonable topics, however, are 
of constant recurrence, though “‘saints’ days” do not increase: 
there are the fashions of the day—its amusements, whims, and 
quackeries to ridicule : society is continually showing new “ weak 
points” for the graphic satirist to aim at. So, up, Gzoreg! to 
the wood, or the etching-ground! Draw that needle-pointed 
arrow, whose wound tickles and makes “the stricken deer go 
laugh.” ‘Shoot folly as it flies!" E 





We have received an angry communication signed Mepicus, 
referring to our late paper on Medical Reform. The writer would 
seem to have studied at Paris, (for nearly one half of his letter 
consists of a panegyric on the medical course of study required at 
that city, which we never alluded to, because it had no relation to 
the matter in hand,) and he may also be a member of the London 
College of Physicians, for he rails at our appreciation of that 
body as a body, and abuses the members of the College of 
Surgeons. Had the letter contained any point of consequence, 
either in defence of the Physicians or in reference to Medical 
Reform, (which it does not,) we could not have complied with the 
writer's wish for publication ; as we cannot allow our columns to 
be made the vehicle for coarse and false insinuations against a 
respectable individual, on mere and baseless suspicion. So far 
from the suspected “‘ President ” being the author of the paper on 
Medical Reform, he never saw or knew of it: nor is there more 
of truth in this writer's polite assertion that “it has evidently 
been written by a very se/f-conceited and undermining member of 
the profession; ” the paper was noé written, nor was it prompted, 
by any medical man whatever. 

As regards the qualifications of individual physicians, if Mgpr- 
cus had read our remarks or understood the scope of them, he 
would have seen that we expressly excepted individual cases in 
the note—‘ Of course we do not mean to assert that a physician 
is of necessity incompetent: industry will educate itself, and 
ability will profit more upon less opportunity than stupidity : all 
our remarks are to be understood generally and formally.” We 
were arguing then, what we say now, that as a matter of neces- 
sity, the education of the physician is not (medically) so learned, 
or his practice so varied, as that of the other branches of the pro- 
fession. The long boasts of this writer upon the Paris curriculum 
proves it. The highest honours are, or were till very lately, re- 
served for graduates of Oxford and Cambridge; and “ what know- 
ledge,” says this person naively, ‘students cannot obtain there, 
they seek elsewhere—and many, for instance, proceed to the Con- 
tinent.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 13th inst., at Wimpole, the Countess of Harpwrcke, of a daughter. 


On the 6th inst., at Montreal, Kent, Viscountess Houmzspate, of a son. 
On the 8th inst., in St’ James’s Place, the Lady of Sir Gzonee Szymoun, R.N., of 


a son, 

On the 26th ult., at Florence, the Hon. Susan, Wife of St. George Caulfield, of a 
daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Dunniagton Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Tuomas Earrrow, 
of a -on. 

On the 24th ult,, at Copenhagen, the Lady of the Rev. Rosert Stevenson Exuls, 
M.A., Chaplain to the British missiou and residents, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the Sth inst., at Bridekirk, Cumberland, Lord Tz1¢nmours, M.P., to CAROLINE, 
third daughter of William Browne, Esq., of Tallantire Hall, in that county. 

At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. Francis CLements, youngest son of the Earl of 
Leitrim, to Miss Kina, the daughter of the Rev. Gilbert King. mel. 

On the 11th ult., at Cheltenham, Cuartes Tausor, Esq, Captain in the Royal 
Navy, son of the late Dean of Salisbury, to CHARLOTTE GEORGIANA, Widow of Lieut- 
Colonel Stapleton, daughter of the late Major-General the Hon. Sir William Pon- 
sonby, K.C.B. lie 

On the 12th inst., at Hillingdon Church, Middlesex, Jown Garratr junior, Esq, 
eldest son of John Garratt, Esq., of Bishop's Court, Devon, to ANNx, fourth daughter 
of Richard Heming, Esq., of Hillingdon, 

On the 5th inst., at Llangrisliolus Church, Anglesey, the Rev. Rice Rosgrr 
Hucues, Rector of Newborough, Anglesey, second son of the late Sir William 
Bulkeley Hughes, of Plascoet, to Caartorrg, second daughter of the late Very Rev. 
Johu Warren, Dean of Bangor. 

On the 10th inst., at Rumsey, Essex, the Rev. Gronce Burmester, M.A., Reetor 
of Little Oakley, Essex, to ARABELLA, eldest daughter of Nathaniel Gasland, Esq., 
of Michaelstow Hall, and Woodcote Grove, Surry. . 

On the 12th of September, at Madras, the Rev. Miron Winstow, American Mis- 
sionary of that Presidency, to ANNE, youngest daughter of the late Archibald Spiers, 
Esgq,, of the Madras Medical Establishment. 

DEATHS. 
On the Sth iust., at his house in Bedford Square, the Hon, Mr.. Dustiee Pars, in his 


76th year. 
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On the 3d inst., at Edingight, Banffshire, Sir Jonn Innes, Bart., of Edingight and 
Balveny. 

On i 9th inst., at Woodmansterne, Surry, Sir Joun Samvru, Bart., of Hill Hall 
egg Hall, Essex, and Attleburgh Hall, Norfolk, Commander R.N., in his 
5 ear. 

On the 6th inst., at Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Herries, Wife of William Young 
Herries, Esq., of Spottes, Kirkcudbrightshire, and daughter of the Tate Admiral Lord 
De saumarez, G.C.B., in her 39th year. 

On the 9th inst., in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Jonn Warove, Esgq., of 
Squerries, Kent, in his 86th year. 

On the 8h inst., at Blumsden St, Andrew, Wiltshire, Mrs. BarKer, of Speen, 
Berkshire, in her 90th year. 

On the 19th of October, at Chambly, Lower Canada, Wint1am Dertno ADAIR 
Roz, Esq., Ensign in the 15th Regiment, only son of the late W. T. Roe, Esq, of 
Withdean, Sussex. This young Officer lost his life by the conflagration of the bar- 
racks which occurred on the night of the 18th, being fast asleep, and was awakened 
only by finding himself on fire, and too much injured to recover. 


THE ARMY. 

Wanr-orrice, Dec. 14.-—4th Regt. Light Dragoons—J. Byrne, Geut. to be Veterinary 
Surg. vice Green, deceased. 15th Light Drags.—Surg. J. Chambers, from the 22d Foot, 
to be Surg. vice Jeys, promoted on the Staff. 2d Foot—Lieut. H. D. Keith to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Jackson, deceased; Ensign G. N. K. A. Yonge to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Keith; Ensign G. Piercy to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Dalway, deceased; Ensign T. W. E. Holdsworth to be Lieut. by parchase, vice Piercy, 
whose promotion, by purchase, has not taken place; Ensign K. Stephenson, from the 
98th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Young; Colour-Serg. H. Cox to be Ensign, vice Holds- 
worth, 4th Foot—Lieut. J. Hilton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Delisle, who retires ; 
Ensign J. A. Madigan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hilton ; J, L. M‘Andrew, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Madigan. 13th Foot—Ensign the Hon. E. J, W. 
Forester to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Shakespear, deceased. 15:h Foot—Lieut, 
J. A. Cole to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barry, who retires; Ensign D. Capel to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Cole; J. Barry, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Capel. 
18th Foot—Capt. J. J. Sargent, from the 58th Foot, to be Capt. vice Boddam, who 
exchanges. 22d Foot—Staff-Assist.Surg. J.S. Huston, M.D. to be Surg. vice Chambers, 
appointed to the 15th Light Drags. 44th Foot--J. Mouat, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Ferguson, appointed to the Staff. 45th Foot—Lieut, J. Killikelly, from the half- 

ay of the 7th West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Roche, appointed Paymaster to the 
4th Foot. 57th Foot—Ensign E. A. T. Lynch to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Shadforth, deceased; Ensign H. C, Cardew to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Lynch, 
whose promotion, by purchase, has not taken place. 58th Foot—Lieut. J. B. Mann to 
be Capt. without purchase, vice Wynn, deceased; Capt. A. Boddam, from the 18th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Sargent, who exchanges; Ensign C. Dresing to be Lient. vice 
Mann, 62d Foot—Lieut. T. D. Price to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gray, de- 
ceased; Ensign A. M. Herbert to be Lieut. vice Price; Gent. Cadet G. E. Hillier, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, vice Herbert. 64th Foot—Gent. Cadet C. 
Handfield, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Dillon, deceased. 77th Foot—Lieut. A. J. Macpherson, from the Royal Newfoundland 
Veterau Company, to be Paymaster, vice H. B. Mackenzie, who retires on half.pay. 
82d! Foot—Capt. J. Temple from the half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice W. New- 
house, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 83d Foot—C. W. Austin, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Dundas, who retires. 98th Foot—Gent. Cadet J. Montresor, 
from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Steph » 
appointed to the 2d Foot, 
eylon Rifle Regt.—Second Lieut. N. Fenwick to be First Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Heyliger, deceased. 
ee William White, from the 3d Regiment of Foot, to be Capt. by 
urchase. 
. Hospital Staff —Assistant-Surgeon John Ferguson, from the 44th Regiment of Foot, 
- be Assistant-Surgeon to the Fcrees, vice Huston, promoted in the 22d Regiment of 
‘oot. 

Brevet—Major George Whichcote, on the half pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. in 
the Army. 

Memoranda—For Ensign Christie to be Lieutenant in the 13th Regiment of Foot, 
vice Shakespear, deceased, read Ensign Christie to be Lieutenant in the 13th Regiment 
of Foot, vice Wade, appointed Adjutant. The date of Quartermaster Hume’s appoint- 
ment to the 72d Regiment of Foot, is 24th April 1838, and not 24th May 1838. Cap- 
tain Benjamin Rooth has been allowed to retire from the service, with the sale of his 
commission as a Captain unattached, he being about to become a settler in Canada. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Dec. 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and J. Campbell, Ormskirk, Lancashire, gardeners—C. A. and J. Coke, Devon- 

rt, chemists—Horsfield and Co. Rochdale, tailors—Williams and Co. Lianfyllan, 

ontgomeryshire, attornies ; as far as regards Williams—Wallis and Collins, Drury 
Lane, general dealers—Blake and Thompson, Sheffield, merchants—Stirling and Tap- 
ley, St, Aun’s Place, Limehouse, purveyors of filtered water—Booth and Co, Liver- 
pool, dyers; as far as regards G. Stafford— Whittle and Co. Preston, maltsters—Luck 
and Morrison, Watling Street, warehousemen—Hargreaves and Co. Clithero, stone- 
masons— Hodgson and Co, Lancaster, land-surveyors—Casey and Co, Glasgow, silk- 
merchants. 

















INSOLVENTS, 

Exp, Grorae, Coventry, miller, Dec. 10. 

Grapwyn, Gzoreze, Billericay, Essex, grocer, Dec. 11. 

Reeve, Witiiam Bensamin, Brighton, victualler, Dec. 10, 

Taszor, Rosert, Hoxton, ship-owner, Dec. 11. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Circe, THomas, Wigan, iron-founder, to surrender Dec, 29, Jan. 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jolinson and Co. Temple ; and Messrs. Higson and Son, Manchester, 

Farrurap, Davin, Witham, Essex, baker, Dec. 18, Jan. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Pat- 
tison and Cutts, Witham; or Messrs. Brooksbank and Farn, Gray’s Inn Square ; 
official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

Gray, Grorce, Brunswick Street, Stamford Street, livery-stable-keeper, Dec. 19, 
Jan, 22: solicitor, Mr. Lang, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, 
Ironmonger Lane. 

Hootr, Henry, Carnarvon, innkeeper, Dec. 29, Jan. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Lowe 
and Co. Souhampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Roberts, Carnarvon. 

Ricwargpson, RicuarD, Birmingham, publican, Dec. 18, Jan. 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Newton and Ensor, Gray's Inn; aud Mr, Smith, Birmingham. 

Roserts, Josern, Werwick, corn-dealer, Dec. 21, Jan.22: solicitors, Mr. Nelson, 
Middle Temple; and Mr. Morris, Warwick. 

Setxers, James, Yeovil, druggist, Dec. 20, Jan. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Douglass and 
Cragg, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Vining, Yeovil. 

Stocxen, Oriver Tuomas Joserx, Walham Green, brewer, Dec. 18, Jan. 22; 
— Mr. Fyson, Tokeuhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms 

a 


Writer, WititaM, Castlebar Park, Ealing, merchant, Dec. 17, Jan. 22.: solicitors, 
Messrs. Freeman and Bothamley, Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 7, Henfrey, Northampton, wine-merchant—Jan. 3, Ramsay and Lancaster, 
Mark Lane, wine-merchants — Jan. 14, Jones, Shrewsbury, shoe-maker— Feb. 6, 
Symonds, Bildeston, Suffolk, miller—Dec. 31, Hacker, Canterbury, jbuilder--Jan. 3, 
Davis, Merthyr Tydvil, linendraper—Jan 3, Threadgold, Brentwood, corn dealer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shomn to the contrary, on or before Jan.1. 

Fenner, Bishopgsate Within, leather-factor—Weaver, Lower Street, Islington, 
butcher—Harris, Carmarthen, timber-merchant. 


Friday, Dec. 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DI£SOLVED. 

Hassell and Tarrant, Bedford Place, Commercial Road, clothiers—Speakmap and Co, 
Windle, Lancashire, coal roprietors—Speakman and Co. Windle, Lancashire, brewers 
—Blackburn and Rowlandson, Stainton, West land, bobbin-mauufacturers—Pick- 
ford and Rugg, Middleton Street, Clerkenwell, cabinet-makers—Tuck and Hornby, 
Ebury Wharf, Pimlico, corn and coal merchants—Clegg and Dalby, Manchester, 
stock-brokers—Thompson and Smith, Great St. Helen’s, printers—Cumberland 
and Co. Bridge Road, Lambeth, linendrapers; as far as regards Lade—Knowles 
and Co. Breightmet, Lancashire, coaleminers; as far as regards Knowles— Dakin 
and Co, Warrington, Lancashire, grocers—Gore and Samuels, North Street, Finsbury 
Pavement, furriers—Porter and Hunt, Polytechnic Gallery, Regent Street, working 
opticians—J. and A. M‘Connochie, Manchester, coopers—Melling and Rowley, Chorl- 








ton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, coach-builders—Atherfold and Wearing, Westerham, 
Keut, grocers—Hadfield and Co. Latchford, Cheshire, cotton-spinuers—Pinder and 
Farrar, Hunslet, Leeds, bricklayers—Leonard and Bickmore, Castle Hedingham, 
Essex, linendrapers. BANKRUPTS. : 

Arnon, Joun Derancy, Norway Wharf, Westminster, coal-merchant, to surrende 
Dec. 21, Jan. 25: solicitors, Messrs. Dods and Linklator, Northumberland Street, 
Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Bowser, Epwarp, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, draper, Dec. 27, Jan. 25: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Poole and Gamlen, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs, Andrew and Livett, 
Bristol. 

Grauam, James, Manchester, draper, Dec. 29, Jan. 25: solicitor, Mr. Appleby, 
King’s Road; and Mr. Grundy, Bury. 

Guy, Josep, Gloucester Place, Vauxhall Walk, carpenter, Dec. 20, Jan. 25: solici- 
tor, Mr. Harpur, Kennington Cross ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street, 

Kerr, Haw, Mulgrave Place, Woolwich, tailor, Jan. 8, 25: solicitor, Mr. Gold- 
— Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old 

ewry. 

Nerecu, Roser junior, Pakefield, Suffolk, cattle-dealer, Jan, 1, 25: solicitor, Mr, 
Hichling, Lowestoft. 

PzARSALL, Witt1aM, Birmingham, pearl-button-maker, Dec. 26, Jan. 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymond’s Buildings, Gray's Inn ; and Messrs. Arnold 
and Haines, Birmingham: 

Tuxe, Epwarp Francis, Sydney House, Homerton, lodging-house keeper, Dec. 21, 
Jan. 25: solicitor, Mr. Flower, Bread Street ; official assignee, Mr, Gibsou, Basinghall 
Street, 

Srxepuenson, Humpurey, Gutter Lane, lace-warehouseman, Dec. 18, Jan. 5: solici- 
tor, Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 4, Goodhugh, Oxford Street, bookseller—Jan 5, Wilson, Sweeting’s Alley, book- 
seller—Jan 5, Clarkson, Sheerness, victualler—Jan. 5, Hayes, Salisbury, grocer—Jan, 
8, Tomlinson, Winterton, Lincolnshire, corn merchant—Jan. 8, Morley, Horncastle, 
Lincolushire, surgeon—Jan. 10, Cook, Lincoln, innkeeper—Jan, 14, Kirkland, Man- 
chester, muslin-manufacturer—Jan. 15, Robinson, Manchester, muslin-manufacturer— 
Jan. 14, Cox, Northampton, innkeeper—Jan 9, L be, Broadhempst Devonshire, 
butcher —Jan. 5, Steel, Liverpool, glass-manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 4. 

Matthews, Tooley Street, linendraper—Atkinson, King William Street, tarpaulin. 
manufacturer—Walker, Sheffield, cabinet maker—Court, Temple Balsall, Warwick- 
shire, innkeeper —Jackson, Great Newport Street, feather-bed- maker. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

























| Saturday Monday; Tuesday|Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

3 perCent.Consols......+| shut —_— — — —- — 
DittoferAccount....e.0+ 93% 93% 933 933 933 93% 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 923 92% 93 93 923 92¢ 
34 per Cents. Reduced... | 100g 100¢ 1003 1004 100 100 

New 3¢ per Cents.........| shut — — — —_ —_ 
Leng Annuities..... oo] 148 143 14} 143 143 14Z 
Bank Steck,3 perCt....+6. | 2023 203 202¢ 203 203 2024 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct....../ shut — —_ — — —_— 
Exchequer Bilis,2d.pdiem.| 66 pm 66 63 66 66 64 

Iudia Bonds, 3 per Ceut... 63 pm 63 63 62 64 64 

















FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday evenings) 
Alabama(payable 1363) 5 p.Ct.; 83 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. 

Austrian ..sceeeeees 5 Ditto, Coren}. _ 

Belgian... 5 99¢ | Mississippi (New 

Brazilian. ..seeseeeees 5 774 | Neapolitan of 1824 .... 

Buenos Ayres......... 6 

6 


10000 6 
5 
— ||New York(payble.1858) 5 


[ttt 


Fz ay 
Chilian ........... eee _ — |)Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — | 
Colombian of 1824 .. _ OC rie ee 
Danish....... coosseon SD — 73% |:/Pennsylvania(pay1858)5 — | 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 543 | Peruvian .......eeeee. 6 — | 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100¢ | Portuguese ...........3 — | 19% 
French. .ssscesseseees 3 — | OF Oc Ditto .....cceeereeee 5 — | 694 
Ditto....c.seecseeeses 5 — {109f 50c Ditto New ....+e00022 5 — 29 
5 — — | Prussian........ covered — | —_— 
-5 — 964 ||Russianof1822.......5 — lll¢ 
5 — —— | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
6 — 23 «| Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 16 








SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexicau Mines ......+.+ }, Commercial Docks. — 











Bolanos .cccosccsccsccseseses| —— |iEastand West Iudia.....sessee}| 1lI2$ 
Brazilian Imperial .......+0...; —— ohare STE RG 62 
Bliiehs B00. oc ccccevccccessces 11g | St, Katherine ...s.e..sseeeeee | LOTS 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .| —— | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
United Mexican ........0...++| —— |/London Westminster Bank .... 234 
Australian Agricultural ........}| —— National Provincial Bank..... 344 
Canada Company ......++..0-+| 29 | Provincial Bank of Ireland ,,.. | 45 
General Steam Navigation .....| —— \ 
GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, DEC, 14. 
8. Se Se . Se ae & Be 
Wheat,Red New 68to70 Rye, New...... 0.. 0 Maple....... 41..42 Oats, Peed, 24 ., 26 
IME eeeeeees 730079 Barley, Stained 32.. 36 White,., 40... 48) ‘ine. Pe 
White, New.. 76..78 _Malting...... 37.. Boilers. 50..54| Poland... 26.. 2 
Fine. +. 78..80 Malt, Or 50..58 Beans, T 30.. 36 ‘ine...%9..30 
Superfi 82..84 Fi + € Ol 39..42] Potato... 30.. 32 
Old sescereeeO oo O - 40! Harro 38..41 Fine... 53 oe 3% 








(Per load of 36 Trusses. 


HAY AND STRAW. ) 
PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 






CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, 
Hay, Good.sevcsessoeees 1058 LOLS. seve 688 CO 1058. 0044. 1008.00 115%, 01... 80s.to Gis 
Inferior, 90 .. seeee 0 oe eccce 80 oc 100 cooee G8 oe O 
o- seco ee DO wevee D8 oe G sooo - 
Clover...... . oe WRO nocee 60 oe DIS ceeee 100 26 120 eevee 80 oe 112 
Straw, Wheat coosesercee B36 ce SB cevee 2B oe BE oeeee 36 oe 38 eeeee 30 «. Sh 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
8d, 


















Beel ..rccceceses 38 Od. to Bto 38 10d. ..cece0. 38. Bd. to 5s. Od. to 5s & 
Mutton so B O ow 6 w« 8 10 ,, o 8 10 wo ¢ 0 wow 5S O 
Veal 4 0 wo 4 8B wow 5 . + & @ ae «- 0 0 
Pork. 8 6 w @¢ 6 wow 5 O 4 2 «ow 5 Ow 5 & 
Lamb. @ © co 8 _ @ co @ @ veovre. . O wo 0 0 w 0 @ 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, | METALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales | Iron, in Bars 9, 158.0d.,.10 6 0 
Wheat, 73s Od. | Rye... . 403, 54, | Tin, in Bars 4560..45 6 
Barley. 3s (C8 Bean 0 4 Quicksilver, lb O 8 - 0 O88 
Oats... 23 10 | Peas... +43 1 | Copper, Cake, perton 92 0 @., 0 0 86 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. | Lead, Pig .......0 ecccsce 19 5 O01 0 OO 
Wheat...ccoee Lt. Od, | Ry@ weceseevee 128. 6d. _ -— 
Barley. olf 4 n ° BULLION. 





o. 6 
Oats.cccceeeee 12 BS | Pems....c0005. 3 O 










Gold, Portugal,in Coin ......peroz.0 .0s, 0@ 
“ore n,in Bars. eee i7 
























eens « 3 10: 
FLOUR. +++. New Doubloons.... - 3 16 of 
Peaventnes ry ame Silver,in Bars, Standard o 4 a 
econds ....06 sees seee New Dollars ..scceees 0 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 55 .. 60 i nek — Be. 
Norfolk and Stockton ....cccesseess 50 oe 55 COALS. " 
" Wall's End, Best ..,.,.perton 23s, to24s. Sd, 
BREAD.,..1l0¢d.to Ilgd.theéib. Loaf * 
BUTTER....BestFresh 136.04 .perdos eeecccee Inferior ......0006- 22 .. 22 6 
HOPS, 
Kent Pockets,.,.....perewt. 81. @#... 41. Os. 
Choice Ditte.. sevens oe & 





e 
Sussex Pocket ~—e © SS 
Superfine Ditto,...ecccccee 3 15 «@ O 
POTATOES. 
rton.0/, 02.64. to @!.0s. Od. 
115@.900 0 
25 @ w 215 @ 








Scotch Red 
Middlin 
Ware. eves 







Rape Cake... 
Raw Fat, per 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

aaa WILLIAM TELL, With FRA DIA- 
VOLO. 

On Tuesday, The TEMPEST. With LAUGH 
WHEN YOU CAN. And the OMNIBUS, 

On Wednesday, WILLIAM TELL. With THE 
QUAKER. AndCHAOS IS COME AGAIN. 

On Thursday, WERNER. After which, the POR- 
TRAIT OF CERVANTES. And the WATERMAN. 

Doors opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s.6d. Pit, 
2s, 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. €d.; 
Second Price, 1s. Upper Gallery, ls.; Second Price, 6d. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


Last Week of the present Performances—Jim Crow’s 
Reception and Attraction greater than ever. Nicholas 
Nickleby every Evening till Christmas — The fearful 
Storm ~ Preservation of Life by Grace Darling is un- 
equalled. 





Monday, and during the Week, 
FLIGHT TO AMERICA. Jim Crow, Mr. Rice. 
After which NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
The WRECK AT SEA; or, the Fern Light. 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, 1s.—Half-price, 6d. Half-price at half-past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to7. 





HE MODEL OF THE BATTLE 

OF WATERLOO is now exhibited at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, by brilliant artificial light, constantly 
illuminated from 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and through- 
out the day in dark and unfavourable weather, Open from 
10 in the Morning till 9 in the Evening. Admission, 
One Shilling. . 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificent Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
pitog, as under: 

The PERTH, Capt. Spinx, Wednesday, 19th Dec. 

—10 Forenoon. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, 26th Dec. 
—8 Morning. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
292, Wapping. 

EvizaBetu Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 








OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and WaLes, 
Established 1772. 
PresipENtT—The Earl of ROMNEY, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P, 
Rt. Hon,Sir R.Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou,Esq. 
TreEAsURER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avuprtors—John Pepys, Esq. aud Colin Mackenzie,Esq. 
At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 5th Day of Dec. 1838, the Cases of 71 
Petitioners were considered, of which 56 were approved, 
5 rejected, 2 inadmissible, and 8 deferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held on the 7th of Nov. 152 Debtors, 
of whom |13 had Wives and 334 Children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 419/. 7s. and the following 
Benefuctions received since the last Report. £ s. d, 
CGF ccscceses Cisne Rese ROCudRuenascieciiy 
Sir Richard P. Glyn, Bart.......... Kiva 
A Lady at Rich i, per S vues 
Pete Grant, Esq......+.++2-++: ereeteereerA, 
The Reverend C. B. Charlewood...........A. 
Mr. Alderman Birch. .cc.ccccccccseccccccece 
hy. eo RE Me ois Caneesee di gedccess ccs 
H. P. S. per Messrs. Drummond. ....... ooeA. 
Major Charles Marriott, per Messrs. Hoare.. A. 
The Accountant-General of the Court of Chan- 
cery, under the Will of the Earl of Kerry, 
per Treasurer. .....sesesseeeseees steceoss SO 
Ditto, under the Will of C, A. F. Pieschel, 
Esq. per Treasurer ce.sccccoseesssoscece 0 
Ditto, under the Will of Mrs. A. M. Stafford, 
i IAREGIER sc cusesacacanstaereccccccde 100 0 0 
Ditto, nnder the Will of Robert Sorrell, Esq. 
per Treasurer......ccocescorcccecccccess 264 18 IL 
Ditto, under ditto of ditto, per Treasurer .... 264 18 11 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday inevery Month. Josern Lunn, Secretary. 


ALMON, ODY, and CO. Patentees 
of the SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, beg to cau- 
tion the Public against the numerous Nominal Patentees, 
Salmon, Ody, and Co.’s Trusses have been in use thirty 
years; and are found, by experience, to afford more ease 
and security for the relief of Hernia than any other in- 
strument now in use, and continue to be recommended by 
the most eminent Surgeons. N.B. Persons in the country 
are requested to send the circumference of the body an 
inch, below the hips. Sold by one or more Druggists in 
every City and principal Town in the United Kingdom, 
Manufactory, 292, Strand, London. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 


Patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
The Proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persons of the Efficacy of these 
Lozenges, has been again induced to remind those who 
are suffering from Ashmatic C ptive Complaint 
and Coughs, that it only ee a trial to insure their 
being a constant companion during this season, It is not 
the intention of the proprietor to publish a long list of 
those friends who have derived benefit from them, but 
enough to say, there are many who have taken them for 
at least twenty years, and most of them from the reeom- 
mendations of some of our first medical men. 

Prepared and Sold by Toomas Katina (the sole pro- 
Frietor) Chemist and Druggist,79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and by most respectable Druggists in town and country; 
in Boxes, at 1s. 14d, ; and in tin cases, for their preserva- 
tion, at 2s, 94, 
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TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS, 
Orrice or Oxpnancez, 26th November 1838. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the 
Board of Ordnance are ready to receive Tenders 
from such persons as may be desirous of Renting the 
Cement Manufactory belonging tothe Ordnance Depart- 
ment, at Harwich, together with the right of Collecting 
the Cement Stone within certain limits, subject to 
Terms and Conditions as per Particulars, to be had, oa 
application, at the Secretary’s Office in Pall Mall, 
London. 
The Tenders to be received on or before Saturday the 
20th of December next. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. Byxam, Secretary. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Orrice oF OrpNANCE, Pall Mall, 5th Dec. 1838. 


N OTICE is hereby given to all Persons 

desirous of contracting to supply MEAT, BREAD, 
OATS, and FORAGE, to her Majesty’s Land Forces 
(Bread and Meat for the Foot Guards generally, and for 
the Household Cavalry in Middlesex excepted) in Can 
tonments, Quarters, and Barracks, in the Counties of 
England severally, in Wales, in North Britain, in the Isle 
of Man, and in the Channel Islands, for Three Months, 
from the lst February next inclusive. 

That Proposals in Writing, addressed to the Secretary 
to the Board of Ordnance, sealed up and marked on the 
outside ‘‘ Tender for Army Supplies,’’ will be received at 
the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, on or before Thursday 
the Teuth Day of January next; but none will be 
received after Eleven o’Clock on that Day. 

Persons who make Tenders, are desired not to use any 
Forms but those which may be had upon application at 
the Office of the Secretary to the Board of Ordnance in 
Pall Mall; and of the Barrack Masters in the Islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Man. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. Byxam, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. 
Direcrors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFPIcERs. 

William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of fables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishment, from authentic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 
Institution. 

Increasing Ratesof Premium ona new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment beingrequired on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly,in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

. ~~ Seine payable within One Month after proof of 
eat 








Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 
A liberalCommission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 





Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 





Age.| First Five |SecondFive} Third Five |FourthFive) Remainder 
rs ‘ 











Years. Years. of Life. 
WOLL 2 GOI SIO[L WML iF 3s 
30};1 6 4)/118 21119 1,3 7 41217 6 
40};116 1,2 44/214 6/3 7 314 3 4 
50};216 7/3 9 4/4 5 5);5 6 3 }613 














Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 


GULVER PLATE.— Purchasers may 
select from a variety of patterns of SILVER 
SPOONS and FORKS, some of the patterns having 
much merit and novelty, at T. COX SAVORY’S, 
Silversmith, Watchmaker, and Goldsmith, 47, Cornhill, 
London, (seven doors from Gracechurch Street.) 

The best wrought Silver Spoons and Forks, Fiddle 
Pattern, 7s.2d. per ounce; the King’s Pattern, 7s. 4d. 
per ounce. 

The following are the weights recommended, but the 
articles may be had lighter or heavier at the same price 

r ounce— 













IDDLE PATTERN— oe. «4 £8 d. 
12 table spoons........++..30 at 7 2 1015 0 
12 dessert ditto...,........20 —7 2 73 4 
12 table forks.............30 —7 2 1015 0 
12 dessert ditto... 20-7 2 73 4 
2 gravy spoons. 10—7 2 31l 8 
1 soup ladle..........6-+.10 -—-7 2 311 8 
b fear gs boy coccces ~1l0—7 8 316 8 

salt spoons (gilt strong).......s.ee00. 1 0 0 
1 fish ee rn 210 0 
12 tea spoons ........ eseeelD —7 8 316 8 
1 pair of sugar tongs .c...cseccescccsses O15 0 

KING’S PATTERN— 

12 table spoons ...........40 —7 4 1413 4 
12 dessert ditto ..... -20—7 4 910 8 
12 table forks... 40—7 4 1413 4 
12 dessert ditto -26—7 4 910 8 
2 gravy spoons...........12 —7 4 480 
1 soup ladle .............12 —7 4 48 0 
4 sauce ditto....... cooreeld — 7 10 414 0 
4 salt ditto (strong gilt) ....0+.+seeeeeee 2 2 O 
DO Mr avetcovscccngadcscecascevecs me  O 
12 tea-spoons ............014 — 7 10 5 9 8 
I pair sugar tongs... ...0..cccesscccosesce 5 0 


The ground floor, also the first, second, and third floors, 
are fitted up as Show Rooms, to contain a large stock of 
Silver and Plated Goods, Jewellery, Watches, &c.; and 
purchasers will find many advantages, both in respect of 
price and variety, at this Establishment 





N.B.—A = containing a list of Prices of Plate, 
Plated Goods, Watches, Clocks, &c. may be had gratis, 
or will be forwarded in answer to a post-paid application. 





AMSGATE INVALID BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT. — Mr. and Mrs, DIXON 
have a few Vacancies in the above Establishment, where 
Invalids will meet with all the comforts of a private 
home, combined with the benefit of sea air and sea bath- 
ing. Parents and Guardi having child afflicted 
with Diseases of the Joints, Spine, Hips, Chest, &e. will 
find this advertisement worthy of their serious attention. 
The highest professional testimonials and most satisfac- 
tory references will be given, if required. Letters ad- 
dressed, post-paid, to Mr. Dixon, Surgeon, Bath House, 
Ramsgate, Kent, will meet with immediate attention. 


URE FRENCH BRANDY.— 
CRAWFORD and Co. beg to inform their Cus- 
tomers and the Public that they have just imported some 
very fine OLD PALE CHAMPAGNE BRANDY, 
which, for age, purity, and flavour, they can, with the 
utmost confidence, recommend as being a most superior 
article. In small cases containing 12 Bottles, Price 75s. 
each, Orders forwarded to all parts of the country on 
receipt of a reference in town. Crawvrorp andCo, Wine 
Merchants, 129, Regent Street. 


OTTLING SEASON.—Several Pipes 

of RICH OLD PORT, Vintage 1830, are now 

being bottled, at 30s. per dozen; or delivered from the 

Docks, duty paid, at 62/. per Pipe, Hogsheads 31/. 10s. 

Quarter Casks, 16/. 16s. Also, some very Superior Brown 
and Pale SHERRIES at the same Price. 

Rosert James, Wine Merchant, 17, Store Street, 
Bedford Square. 


ATIONAL COGNAC BRANDY.— 
The unprecedented success of this brandy will 
prove an advantage in protecting the public against the 
scarcity created by the failure of the vintage and the 
great rise in the price of foreign brandy, as it possesses 
the same beneficial qualities, is half the price, and bears 
so close a resemblance as to deceive the best connoisseur. 
Its wholesome properties are established by the certifi- 
cates already published of Professors Brande, Graham, 
Cooper, Dr. Longstaff, and Dr. Blundell. For home 
made wine and all domestic purposes it is peculiarly 
adapted, and is recommended for its economy to all 
families. Price 18s. per gallon, either pale or brown, of 
the highest legal strength, in quantities of not less than 
two gallons. Cash on delivery 
Hewry Stoxgs, Manager. 
Distillery, 18, King Street, Snowhill, leading trom 
Holborn to Smithfield. 


OWLANDS' KALYDOR, a mild 

and efficient protector of the Skin and Complexion 
from the baneful influence of Frost, Cold Winds, or Damp 
Atmosphere; heals Chilblains, Chaps, and renders the 
most harsh and rough Skin delightfully soft, fair, and 
smooth; effectually eradicates all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
Tan, Freckles, and other Cutaneous Defects, at the same 
time imparting a healthy juvenile bloom, as well as rea- 
lizing a delicate white neck, hand, and arm. In cases of 
burns and scalds, it immediately allays the irritability 
and reduces the inflammation.—Gentlemen, after Shav- 
ing, will find it allay the irritation and make the skin 
smooth and soft. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty 
included. Notice—The name and address of the Pro- 
prietors, A. RowLanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, on 
the Government Stamp, and in red on the Wrapper, 
*,* Ask for “ Rowlands’ Kalydor.” 





























HURTON'S BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION LIBRAK Y.— 

The only system by which Subscribers can be supplied 
with all the New Publications, Magazines, &c. is that pur- 
sued at the above Library, namely, to place at the disposal 
of Subscribers an unlimited supply of every work on the 
day it issues from the press. Terms, Five Guineas per 
annum. Book Societies ‘supplied on equally advanta- 
geous terms, 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
On Saturday next, will be Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 
cloth, illustrated with Maps and Drawings, 


HE LAND OF PROMISE; 


being an authentic and impartial History (com- 
piled from exclusive sources) of the Rise and Progress of 
the New British Province of South Australia ; including 
particulars descriptive of its Soil, Climate, Natural Pro- 
ductions, &c, and proofs of its superiority to all other 
British Colonies (derived from the Testimonies of Settlers 
who have been not “ six months in South Australia,” but 
eighteen mouths and two years, and are therefore com- 
petent to express a strony and decided opinion respecting 
climate, soil, and ail other Natural capabilities); em- 
bracing also a full account of the South Australian Com- 
pavy; with Hints to various classes of Emigrants, and 
numerous Letters from Settlers concerning Wages, Pro- 
visions, their satisfa:tion with the Colony, &c. &c. 

By One wuo 1s Gorna. 

*,* This volume is what it professes to be, a History 
of the New and rapidly increasing Colony of south 
Australia -_ which convicts are excluded), not one of 
those catch-penny publicatrons, the authors of which, 
whilst assuming the title of “South Australia,” or pre- 
tending to publish an “ impartiol investigation of all the 
authors on Australia” (carefully, however, exclucing 
from their pages every notice favourable to the New Uo- 
lony), not only thereby deceive the Public, but, at the same 
time, make their works a vehicle through which, by mis 
representations the most false and fallacious, to in:iuce 
emigration to the pickpocket settlements. It is, more- 
ever, the work of an inteading emgrant, and was bezan, 
continued, and ended, under the influence of the feelings 
and motives incident to one in that position, The author, 
it will readily be credited, hat no design of impo-ing pon 
himself; and he can assure his readers that they will 
reap the full benefit of hi- caution. He is not cons«ious 
of having concealed any detect, or exaggerated any © erit 
attaching to the subject of his narrative; nor is he aware 
of the existence of any source of appropriate information 


which he has not exhausted. He has not felt it necese 
sary to refrain altogeth+r trom expressing his opiuion on 
several matters relating io the Colony; but he has im 


every case expressed it distiuetly and directly, and aot 
through any unauthorized colouring of facts. The re«som 
of this publication will, h« trusts, be apparent in its com 
pleteness and fulness, as copared with any other work 
of a similar description. 

Surru, Expgr, aud Co. Cornhill; and all Booksellers, 


‘ 
i 
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‘Just Pablished, 
HORT-HAND FOR THE PEOPLE, 
being a Comprehensive System of Stenography 
founded .on new Pr , by ‘which any person who 
can write may quickly learn the art without a master, 
and by which from four to five hours out of six may be 
saved in writing. To-which is added, SHORT ARITH- 
a = easy, simple, and swift. 
By W.S. Leonarp. With 10 Plates, 3s. 6d. 

Cheltenham: Joun Lovesy, Imperial Library. Lon- 
don: Loneman, Orme, and Co.; WarrraKer and Co. ; 
Susp and Co, ; and Hamivton, Apams, and Co. 


ASTRONOMY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
This Day is Published, Price 6s.:cloth lettered, 
TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir Joun Herscuer. 

“ ‘We recommend it to the atteution of everybody who 
wishes to become acquainted with the sublime truths of 
astronomy, without having his miud harassed by the 
technical details which render almost all other works of 
the kind repulsive to the general reader.”—Quarterly 








Also, by Sir Joun Henscuet, 6s. cloth, lettered, 
DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

“This discourse, as a collection of important facts 
interesting to every human being, is without a rival. The 
whole is a masterpiece, that reflects the highest houour 
on the author, not less as a philosopher than as a man.’ 
Monthly Review. 

London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. ; and Joun TAYLOR. 


MRS. } MARC ET's | CONVERSATIONS. 
In feap, 8vo, with Coloured Map, 5s. 6d. cloth le ttered, 


ONVERSATIONS on LAND and 
WATER, 

“A delightfully entertaining as well as instructing 
book for the young; nay more, the information so con- 
cisely and exquisitely conveyed may be edifying to many 
readers of mature age.’’—Spectator. 

ONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY; comprehending the Elements 
of Botany, with their application to Agriculture, 2d 

Edit. 2 vols. 12ino. Plates, i2s. boards, 
ONVERSATIONS on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPILY, 8th Edit, 22 Engravings, |2mo, 

10s. 6d. boards, 

YONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 


steam Engine, J3th 


with a Conversation on theS 
Edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 
ONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. § 6:h Edit. 12mo. 9s. boards, 
London: Loneuan, Orme, and Co. 
~ RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
Printed for LON( iMAN, ORME, and Co. 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD. 
By Suaron Turner, Esq. F.S,A. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 2/. 2s. 


Il. 
HE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE. 
By the Rev, Leveson VeRNon Harcourt, 2 
vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth, 


IIl. 
_ynaai LIBRARY : a Selection of 
Sermons from the most eminent modern Divines. 
By the Rev. T. F. Disoin. 
Portraits, 30s. aa. 


IV. 
RINCIPLES of CHRISTIAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY; containing the Doctrines, Duties, 
Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By Joun Burns, M.D - edit, 12mo, 7s, bis. 


RIENTAL C USTOMS: applied to 
the Ilustr ition of the Sacred Scriptures. By 
Samuev Burpver, &e on? edit, feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNI- 

CANT, according to the Chureh of England, By 

the Rev. James Forp, B.D. 6th edit, 3s, Od. bound ; 
smaller edit. 2s. bound. 


CENTURY 
PRAYERS on FAITH 
By the Same Author, 3: e 7 


RAYERS F OR. F 








6 vols. feap. 8vo. with 6 


VIL. 
’ of CHRISTIAN 
», HOPE, and CHARITY. 


l3mo. 4s. 


AMILIES 


Selected by the late y ARSON, Of Cam- 
bridge. New edit. lsmo, 2s ri 
On the Ist of Jannary will be Published, handsomely 
printed in Four large Volumes Svo. Price ol. 3s. in 
boards, the - izghth Ediiion, Revised, Correcied, and 


Enlarged, o 

A N IN TRODUCTION TO THE 

“EA CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE SCRIPTURES 

By the Rev. Tuomas 
Of St, John’s College, Ca 

Parishes of St. Edwand the King and Martyr and St, 

Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street; Prebeudary of St. 

Paul's. 

Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac-similes of 
iblical Manuscripts. 
At the same time also will be Published, 

1. SUPPLEMENTATY PAGES to the -EVENTH 
EDITION, containing the ¢ vompletion of the Account 
of Biblical Mauuscripts collated for the New Testament 
(in fulfilment of the promise made to the possessors of 
that Edition in Vol. [. p. 192), and such Biographical 
aad other additions as cau be detached, soas to be bound 
up with the several volumes. 

2. MANUAL of BIBLICAL BIOGRAPBY, hand. 
somely / printed in l vol. Svo. This Manual coustitutes 
the Appendix to the Secoud Volume of Mr. Horne’s “ In- 
troduction.” In -eonsequenace of very numerous applica- 
tions made for it in a separate form, since the publication 
of the Seveath Edition of that Work, a limited impres 
sion has been taken off, for the accommodation of Kook- 
sellers, aud others wlio are eugaged in Bibliographical 
Hesearches. 

London ;) Printed for T,.Caveuu, Strand; W. Biack- 
woop and Sons, Ediaburgh; and K Minuken and Son, 
a a of whom may be ivad, all Mr. Horue’s other 
works, 


ARTWELL Horne, B.D 
Rector of ‘the United 





dye ; 









NEW DOMESTIC COOKERY. 
Just Published, containing nearly 600 pages, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
'MWwO THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
: DRED PRACTICAL RECEIPTS in every 
branch of FAMILY COOKERY ; with proper direc- 
tions for 


Roasting Sou Pickling 

Boiling Made Dishes Potting 

Broiling Sauces Medicinal Cook- 
Frying Gravies ery 

Baking Puddings Brewing 
Hashing Confectionory Made Wines 
Stewing Conserves Distillation &c. 


With an introduction, on the Duties of Cooxs and 
other Servants; Instructions in the Arr of Carvina, 
for Marxetine, and for Taussine. 

By James Jenninas, 
Author of the “ Family Cyclopedia.” 
Loudon; SHeRwoop, GILBERT, and Piper. 


Just Published, post 8vo. with Plates. 
RISON SCENES, and NARRATIVE 
of ESCAPE FROM FRANCE DURING THE 
LATE WAR. By Seacompe EL r.ison. 
Warrraker and Co. London. 

“The adventures of Peter Simple and his companion, 
in a similar escape, are not more interesting than those 
of Ellison and his friends; and there are a few traits of 
good-heartedness, of genuine human sympathy, which 
fiction cannot touch. We have found the Narrative of 
his Adventures exceedingly interestiug, and can promise 
the reader an hour of genial interest in perusing it, 
which is more than we could say for many works of far 
greater pretensions.” —Tuit’s Magazine. 

“‘The book is fall of facts and strange realtiies; and 
the narrative of the author’s adventures, escapes, and 
journey ings. i: is highly interesting.” —Spectator. 








Pric e Ove Shilliag, 


AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
No, LX. for December, 1838. 

Contaius: Letter to the Queeu on the State of the 
Monarchy. By a Friend of the People—Song; Old Lre- 
land for Ever—Christmas—On the Opening of the Shef- 
field and Rotherham Railway. By Ebenezer Elliott— 
Home Thoughts. By the late Robert Nicoll —Features 
of Country Society in the Vicinity of London; with 
some Explanation of their Causes. By William Howitt 
—A Brief Appraisal of the Greek Literature, in its Fore- 
most Pretensions. By Thomas De Quincey—The New 
Colony of South Australia and the Penal Colonies—The 
Annuals for 1839—Literary Register—-Captain Hodg- 
son’s Truths from the West Indies, &c. &c.— Political 
Register—Canada, War with Russia, &c. &e, 

TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE is Published 
Mouthly, Price One Shilling, or Twelve Shillings for a 
whole year. In a volume of Tait’s Magaziue there is 
given, for Twelve Shillings, as much letterpress, bya 
number of the ablest writers o! the day, as is ziven by the 
Loudon Magazines and the Reviews for thirty-six shil- 
lings, or as is contained in twenty volumes of novels, as 
usually published in post 8yo, at 10s. 6d. each, or 10/, 10s. 
in all. 

The Volumes for 1834, 1835, 1886, 1837. and 1838, 
Price 12s. each, may be had, by oder, of all Booksellers. 
Only about a fourth or fifth of each number is devoted 
to Politics; the rest to what Leigh Huat called ‘* those 
admirable summaries of New Books.” Original Tales, &c. 

A New Vol:ime will commence with the January Num- 
ber. In the Numbers already published for this year 
are Articles on ~ 
National Educatic: | Ministerial Patronage wu, gh! 
Bentham & his Wo: ks) in Scotland 
The Society of Fries: 1s|Winding-up of 
Canada | East India Com- Wild po of the 
Cotton Spinners’ Trial) pany’s Affairs { ar Wes 
Decline of the Drama Animal Mz agnetis sm London Tigers 
TheA ffair of the Vixen'Mechanicy —_Institu-'f grill ie on to Aus- 
Negro Apprenticeship) tions 
Parisian Life i Session enh ‘arlia- The Darhe am Panic 












and Destitution 
he te of Parties 
the t niversal Suffrage 








The Corn-taws ment, 1838 Mehemet Ali 
Fairy Land The House old Ilos-'The Protective System 


Cembinations pital of Paris The Right of Free 
London Society {Steam Communica-| Discussion, &c, &c. 
Charles Lamb tion with India 


os $y TOBLOGRAPHY of au ENGLISH OPIUM 
EA 

conee REVIEWS of the CHIEF PUBLICATION 
of the day, such as — 


Lockhart’s Life of Scott | Napier’s Montrose and the Cove- 















Lawrence’s Memoirs of the} nanters 

Queens of England | Shakspevre and his Friends 
Mattineau’s ** America”? } Lord Brougham’s Speeches 
Bulwer’s ‘ Alice” | Sismondi on Free Constitutions 
Lady C. Bury’s Diary of th | Mrs. Gore’s ‘*Woman of the 

Time of George |  World.’’ 

Tour inthe West Indies | Howitt’s Colonization & Chris- 
2s Tours among the Hima- tianity 

laya Mountains Sidney Smith’s Phrenology 
Nimrod’s Book of British Field | Nichol’s So! System 

Sports Clarkson on the Life of Wilber- 
M*Gillivray’s History of British force 

Birds Lord ! inds ‘Egypt and the 
Bulwer’s * Maltravers” ! Holy L md 
Concealment, a nove bs ; The Ant ruals for 183 
The Life of Wilberfo | ay s Discoveries in Afri- 
The Life of Talleyré ail ca, > Re. c. 


& 

Also auumber of ORIG LN AL TALES, SKETCHES, 
and POEMS 

Among the Contributors to those Numbers are Mr, 
Banim, the Corn-law Rhymer, Mr, Sharman Crawford, 
Mr. De Quincey, Mr. Galt, Mrs. Gore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howitt, Mrs. Johustone, the Manchester Manufacturer, 
Miss Mitiord, &e. &c. 

Wit.iam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MaRsHALL, and 
Co. Loudon ; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 

Ot whom may be had, 

Tn 8vo. with 23 Plates, and many Cuts, Price 10s. 6d. 
Vrys OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS, 

In a Series of Letters toa Lady. 

By J.P. Nicno., LL.D. F-R:S.E. Protessor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“How maaitold, O God, are thy works! In wisdom 
thou hast made them all.’” 

“‘ Que of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendous aud soul-subduing subjects that ever came un- 
der our notice. *—Spectator. 

“ The subject is a splendid one, and the motive of the 
author highly laudable; for what better deserves the 
name of Christian Philosophy, than to teach mankind 
how to understand and admire the stupendous works of 
the Creator ?"’— Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“This most successtul effoitto place the gorgeous spoils 
of scieuce atthe feet of the people.’’—Worthern Whig. 

“ This is a popular, elegant, and beautifully illustrated 
exposition of -the rT Ht discoveries in the science of 
Astronomy,”’—Leeds Mercury. 





HARE ON SPINAL DISEASE. 
This Day is Published, in royal 8vo. Price 10s. 


RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE CAUSES ag Pt ieee OF 
CURVATURES OF THE S 
With Hygyenic directions ome the. Physical Culture of 
Youth, as a means of preventing the disease ; an Etching 
and Description of an Apparatus for the correction of the 
a& formity ; and Engravings illustrative of the Cases. 
By Samvuet Hare, Surgeon, Leeds. 
London: Sitmpxin and Co.; Edinburgh: Orrver and 
Boyp; Dublin: W. Curry junior and Co. ; Leeds: W, 
Bean and Son; and all Booksellers. 


This Day is Pubished, Price 6s. cloth lettered, 


ORTUNE’S EPITOME OF THE 

STOCKS AND PUBLIC FUNDS; containing 

every necessary information for understanding the 

Nature of those Securities, and the Manner of trans- 

acting Business therein: to which is added, a COM- 

PLETE GUIDE to the FOREIGN FUNDS. Four. 
teenth Edition. By Joun Frexp junior. 

“ Much practical knowledge and valuable information, 
is indeed combined all through the work.” — Times, 
May 10, 1838. 

“In conveying this information, there is no book- 
making, no pedantry—all is simple, lucid, concise, and 
truly business-like.”’—Morning Herald, May 24, 1838. 

London: SHerRwoop, Gi.BERT, and Piper, Pater- 

noster Row : and Ler’ rs and Son, Cornhill. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS, 
In 1 vol. square 16mo. embellished with 100 Cuts by 
Crnikshank, &c. Price 7s. 6d. in fancy boards, 

ALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS, 
NEW YEAR’S DAY, TWELFTH DAY, AND 
BLACK MONDAY. 
By Peter Parwey, 

Author of “ Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars.” 

“ There is no one word that can be spoken which con- 
jures up so many pleasing associations as Christmas : it 
brings home and happiness before us, it calls forth the 
best feelings of our nature,” 

London: Printed for Tuomas Troe, 73, Cheapside ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers i in the U nited | Kingdom. 


OR AC E VERNE T'S N APOLEON, 
Now Publishing, and to form 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
The First Number of this work is just out, and from 
the appearance of the engravings, typography, and paper, 
we may justly conclude that it will take the lead of every 
work of a similar kind that France has yet produced. 
The name of Horace Verner as illustrator is sufficient 
to sell any work ; but we add that the Pablisher has 
spared no expeuse in getting up his book so that the 
whole would be on equality with the designs. 
Messrs. Dunau and Co. do not sell the numbers sepa- 
rately, but charge the whole work 20s. 
The subsequent numbers will be delivered free, 
London: Dutav aud Co. Soho Square; Paris: 
Dusocuert and Co. 




















TEGG’S seit = Ll IBRARY F FOR THE 
In one beautifully Bee volume, bound, gilt edges, 
Price only 2s. 
ETTERS TO MOTHERS ON 
THEIR VARIOUS IMPORTANT DUTIES 
AND PRIVILEGES. 
By Mrs, StcouRNey. 
Forming Vol. IX. of “ Teyg’s Standard Library for the 
People.” The Third Edition, carefully revised. 

«© As the coral insect toils beneath the waters, till reef 
joins reef and islands: spring up with golden fruitage and 
perennial verdure, so let the mother, ‘ sitting down, or 
walking by the way,’ in the nursery, in the parlour, even 
from the death-bed, labour to impress upon her offspring 
that goodness, purity, and piety, which shall render them 
acceptable to society, to their country, and to their Ged.” 

Loudon: Printed for THomas Tree, No. 73, Cheap- 
side ; where may be had the other volumes of this popu- 
lar Series of Books. 





In a Few Days will be Published, (to be completed in 1 


vol.) Part IIT. Price 9s. Od. of 
A GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
By Professor T. Rymer Jones. 

“The principles of zoological arranzement as hased 
upon the organizition of animals, is the groundwork of 
this excellent publication, and Mr. Jones, by the simple 
elegance of his style and the plain though at the same 
time scientific delineation of the ‘Outline,’ has oceupied 
a position iv the literary world which has been too long 
neglecied, The extreme beauty and accuracy of the em- 
bellishments caunot fail to secure the approbation of the 
public: and if the work pre es as it las commenced, 
it will decidedly prove one of the most valuable additions 
to our popalar libraries of science aud art.”—Christian 
Remembrancer, Dec. 

Joun Va AN Voorst, 





eres 


1, Paternoster Row. 
RESENT FOR THE YOUNG, 
> ar Jamireson, Minister of 
Jurrie. 
This Day is Published, in morocco, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


HE EXCITEMENT; or, A BOOK 

TO INDUCE YOUNG PEOPLE TO READ. 

1839. Being the Tenth of the Series. Illustrated with 

Engravings on Steel and Wood, in the finest style of the 

art, by Forrest, Williams, and J. Orrin Smith, of Lon- 

don, from Drawings expressly designed for this Work, 
by Montague Stanley, A-R.S A, Edinburgh, 
Notices of the Present Volume— 

“It is our deliberate conviction that the present 
volume,'the Tenth of the Series, is not only calculated 
to. maintain that well earned reputation of its predeces- 
tors, but is decidedly superior to any of them. The 
engravings, we must add, are really very beautiful -speci- 
mens of art. Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“The best Annual for youth, without any exception, 
that we have ever seen.” — Aberdeen Constitutional. 

‘From its commencement, it has proved itself one of 
the:most instructive books ever put into young hands.” — 
Dundee Courier. 

“ An admirable companion to the young.” —Evangelica 
Magazine. 

Tatalnedis Joun Jounstone, (successor to Waugh 
and Lnnes,) Honter Square; Simpxin, Mars#alL, and 
Go.,London ; Curry junior and Co, Dublin ; and‘Sold 
by all Booksellers. 





E LE G: JAN 
Edited by the Rew 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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- 18, ee oo ee AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, Lately — in } thiek — Lamo.is.6h. “ 
ext to the City of London Tavern. Just Published, in demy Svo, Price 10s. 6d. in clot 
FFINGHAM WILSON, BOOK- HE FELONRY;; or, LIFE IN NEW HE EVI DENCES "OF DIVINE 


SELLER, (Burnt out from the Royal Exchange,) 
s to announce to his Friends and the Public, that he 
has on Sale a choice Selection of the 
ANNUALS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
POCKET BOOKS, 
BIBLES and PRAYER BOOKS, in Elegant Bind- 


ings. 

UVENILE and other Publications, adapted for 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, and 
SCHOOLS, supplied as usual on the most liberal Terms. 
All articles of STATIONERY of the best quality and 
lowest price, 


Under the Srperintondence 4 of the Society for the Duffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 


IBRA RY FOR THE YOUNG. 
It is intended to continue the publication of simi 
lar works, which, as well as those contained in this List, 
will be prepared with the greatest care as regards the in 
culcation of right principles, and the communication of 
accurate knowledge in a pleasing form. 
The whole are profusely illustrated wiih Wood cuts, 
and they are elegantly bound, with gilt edges. 





PICTURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, from the Invasion of the Romans to George 
IV. Illustrated with 129 Wood-cuts, after Designs by 
W. Harvey. Complete ia two thick volumes, Price 10s, 
The First Volume includes io the Great Rebellion in 
1642. Each volume may be purchased separately. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. _ Illustrated with Fourteen Wood cuts, 
Complete in 1 thick volume, Price 5s. 
THE OLD SPORTS OF ENGLAND. 
Wood-cuts. In 1 vol. Price Qs. 6d. 
UNCLE OLIVER’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. With 
Twenty-four Wood-cuts. By the Editor of the Picto- 
rial bible. Complete in 2 vols. Price 7s. 6d. 
THE ELDER BROTHER. By Mrs. 
With Wood-cuts. In 1 vol. Price 2s.; Also, 
THE FIELD, THE GARDEN, and THE WOOD. 
LAND, With numerous Wood cuts. In 1 vol. Price 4s. 


With many 


BARWELL. 





BOOKS FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION, 
Under the Superintendcnce of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

ARITHMETIC FoR CILLDREN, being a Series 
of Exercises, exemplifying the Manner in which Arith- 
metic should be Taught to Young Children. Price 1s. 6d. 
bound in cloth. 





EXERCISES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE SENSES, for Young Children. By the Author 


of “ Arithmetic for Young Children.” Price ls. 6d. bound 
in cloth, 


DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. With 
Drawing Copies, printed ou separate Leaves. By the 
Author of Arithmetic for Young Children.” Price 


3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

The Drawing Copies are also Printed on Cards, and 
sold, with the Exerc , in a Case, Price 4s. 6d. 
London: Cuartes Knionr and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 








PATENT COLOUR PRINTING, 

MESSRS. KNIGIIT aud Co. have the pleasure to an- 
nounce that Mr. Knicur has obtained Royal Letters 
Patent for Improvements in the Process and the Appara- 
tus used in the production of Coloured Impressions on 
Paper, Vellum, Parchment, and Pasteboard, by Surface 
Printing. By this novel mode of Printing, Coloured 
Prints and Maps may be prov luced in a style of the 
greatest beauty, aud With unrivalled cheapness. They 
have now Published Parr I. of 


| N IGH T'S ILLUMINATED 
LINTS for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 

Crown folio, Price 9d. containing The Ptarmizan- —The 

Portland Vase—The Sussex Truffle Hunter. 

Each Number will consist of Three Prints, being Sub- 
jects of Natural History, Scriptural Scenes, Historical 
Scenes, Buildings, Landsespes, Busts, and other Por- 
traits of Eminent Men, Processes in = Useful Arts, &e, 


id also, Part T.o 


NIGH tT S ILL UMINATED 
Scriptural Series, contai 












* MAPS for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 
Demy folio, Price 9d. 


ing Canaau during the Lives 








of the Patriarclis--Canaan as divided by Joshua, 
Each Number will cousist of Two Maps; and the 
Series will be so arranged tiat, whilst it will form a Com- 
plete Hist orical and Geographical Atlas, portions may 
be bound together as Separate Atlases to accompany and 
illustrat oP noy Cyclopa ‘ia, the Pictorial Bible, and 
the Pictorial History of Eugland, now Publishing by 
Messrs ©. Knia@ur and Co. as well as the Histories of 

Palestine, Rome, and Greece, about to be published, 

22, Ludgate strect, Loudun. 

On the lst January Iss 39 will appear, to he continue 1 in 
‘Two Mouths, comprisiug four closely- 








eets, in a wrapper, demy 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


OW NDES’ LIBRARIAN AND 

BOOK BUYER'S GUIDE tothe FORMATION 

ofa LIBRARYo! SCANDAKD and USEFUL BOOKS 

in every Branch of Literature, Science, and Art, metho- 

dically arranged, with Critical Notices, Keterences, Prices, 
and an Index of Authors aud Subjects, 
By W. T. Lownpzs. 

This work, a loug acknow ledged desideratam in Eng- 
lish literature, will contain a catalogue and description 
of about twenty thousand of the best works of the best 
authors, English aud Foreign, in every brauch of know- 
ledge, arranged in the departments of — 

1. Religion and History. 4. Sciences and Arts. 
9. Ethics and Morals. 5. History and Antiquities. 
3. Legis!ation au: Politics. | 6. Miscel/aneous Literature. 

These departmeuts will be divided and subdivided into 
4 Variety of classes of easy reference, so that the Divine, 
the Lawyer, the Philosuphier, the Scholar, the Historian, 
the Antiquary, the Poet, aud the General Reader, will 
find every om 80 couveyed as to save the labour 
of wide and prolonged inquiry. 

Published, for the Editor, by Warrraker and Co, 
Ave Maria Lane, 








SOUTH WALES. 
By James Muoptz, Esq. Late J.P. for New South Wales. 
The attention of Emigrants is particularly called to 
this able work, which has been so much noticed by the 
Members of the recent Governnient Committee on Trans- 
ortation, A perusal of its contents will at once enable 
Emigrants to decide upon the location best calculated to 
secure their future comfort and happiness in this interest- 
ing country. 
Published in London; and to be had of every Book- 
seller in the Kingdom. 





WHITTAKER AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE, 
LONDON, 


I. 
Just Published, post 8vo. with upwards of 100 Wood 
Illustrations, Price 10s.6d. cloth lettered, 


RACTICAL AND EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY, 
Adapted to Arts and Mauufactures. 
By E, Mrrsuertics, Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Berlin. 

Translated from the first portion of his Compendium. 
By Srepuen Love Hammick, M.D. one of the Radcliffe 
Travelling Fellows of the University of Oxford, and 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, Xe. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Dr. Faraday, Professor of Chemistry, &e. 

“ The translation is remarkably well executed. We 
recommend the work to the lovers of practical chemistry. 
It would be a valuable addition to the library and the 
laboratory.” —Johns'one’s Medico Chirurgical Review. 


Just Published, illustrated by numerous Wood-cnts* 
uniform with “ The Earth,” 1 vol. royal 16mo. Price 
9s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HE EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSO. 
PHER. By Witnram Muturncer Hiaorns. 
Author of © The Earth,” late Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy at Guy’s Hospital, and Members of various 

Literary Institutions. 

“ Ample experiments are introduced, and these are il- 
lustrated by excellent drawings of the proper appar 
to be used in conducting them. A more usefal work 
on questions of a chemical and scientific character has 
not for some time appeared.” — Conservative Journal. 


itus 


BURR’S GEOLOGY. 

New E:lition, considerably enlarged, 
8vo. illustrated by Plates and Wood cuts, 6s. 62. 
VHE ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, connecting the established Facts and 
Theoretical Deductions of the Science, with its applica- 
tions to Mining, Engineering, Architecture, &c. and em- 
bracinga Comprehensive View of the Internal Structure 
of Great Britain, with Notices of its Mines and Mineral 

Productions. By Freperick Bure. 

“ A vast quantity of useful information. The secrets 
of the science are revealed in the plainest and most con 
cise manner.”’— Sunday Times. 

“A simple, clear, and useful manual; portable and 
cheap.” —Metrupolitan Magazine. 

IV. 
LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE, 


Just Published, in cloth, 12mo. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
whe TR 
into Latin Elegiacs and Hexameters. 


ANSLATION OF ENGLISH POETRY 
By the Rev. F. E. Grerton, B.D, 


Master of Stamford Grammar School. 


in 1 vol. foolscap 
cloth, 





Fase. I. ENGLISH VERSION.,... 3s. cloth, 
Fasc. II, LATIN VERSION ....... 38 
Baume tagethiens «osc cioace.enesegeccs 6s. cloth. 


“ An elegant and useful book for ‘colleg ses or high class 
schools.’— Sunday Times. 


Just Published, royal 18mo. Price 3s. cloth, 


NHE WRITERS and STUDENT'S 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


After the model of that written by the late William 
Cobbett, Esq. but divested of all political illustrations 
auc offensive personal allusions. In a series of Letters 
from a Father to his Son, arranzed in numbered sections ; 
with numerous Questions on each Letter, a Guide to Cor- 
rect Punctuation, &e. 

By the Author of the ‘ Writer’s and Student’s 
Assistant.”’ 





“A most convenient mannal and a very clear guide for 













*— Si 
Vi. 
Also, by the Same, 
A New Edition, with very considerable Additions and 
ne vements, with an Index of every Word, Price 3s. 
and 


n clot 1, 
r HE WRITER'S STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT. 

Or, a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonymes; 


rendering the more common Words and Phrases into the 
more elegant or scholastic, aud pointing out the distinc- 
tion between such of the words as are frequently, in 
error, used synonimousl y 

“ This little work is caleulated at once to accelerate 
literary composition, and to assist in establishing a cor- 
rect and elegant style, both in speaking aud writing,”— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


ffordshire Ewaminer. 


VII. 
Seventh Edition, 4s. 18mo. cloth lettered, 
HE SECRELARY’S ASSISTANT 
exhibiting the various and most correct modes of 
superscription, commencement, and conlusion of letters, 
to persons of every degree of rank. Al-o the forms ne- 
cessary to be used in applications or petitions to the 
Queen in Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Govern- 
ment Offices, and Public Companies, with a Table of 
Precedency, and the A bbreviatious of the several British 
and Foreign Orders of Knighthood. 
y W. Krnevom. Esq. 
Author of “ The Peerage and Baronetage Charts,” &c. 
“ Indispensable to all connected with the magnates of 
the land.”— Court Juurnal, 








{ adults who may vot have acquired the lauguage gram 

| ally in south, or, indeed. for schools. It is, how- 
eh ageh icularly adapted to private t aching, al {to the 

| } s well worthy to ace Mm pany 

| Assistant,’ a little manual | 





By Dantet Dewar, V.D. LL.D. 
Principal of Marischal. Colleee and University, 
Aberdeen, &c, 

“The volume seems tu us extremely well desigued, 
being clearly arrauged and temperately written.” 
Spectator. 

«Lhe work is written with ‘ability, and prepared with 
a due attention to the objects proposed to be attained by 
its study.” —Atlas, 

“Its utility will be found'to be universal. It contains 
as complete and comprehensive a body of evidence on the 
great fundamental traths of Christianity as has yet-been 
brought together. Nor do we kuow any work in which 
that evidence is to be met with in so compact and concise 
a form as it is presented here, nor anywhere is it treated 
in a manner so plaiu, rational, and intelligible.”— 
Scotsman. 

“The volume of Dr. Dewar is distinguished by £ 
neatuess and perspicuity of style. Many of his illus- 
trations are peculiarly happy.” — Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal. 

Oniver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Grorer Krne, Abere 
been; and SimpKrn, MarsuHatt, and Co. London. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS 





Handsomely bound to order, at moderate prices. 


HE BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
POETS, With a few Introductory Observations. 
By the Rev. G. Crory, D.D. 
In 12mo. with Several Engravings, Price 7s. bound. 
The Second Edition, eularged, 


THE ENGLISH BOY AT THE CAPE, 
An Anglo-African Story. 
By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels.” 
In 3 vols. royal [ino. embellished with Engravings 
Price 10s. 6d. half-bound and lettered, 


3. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 
By the late Rev. Ginpert Waite, M.A. 
With Additions by Sir Winttam JaRorne, Bart. 
Small 8vo. a New Edition, with 18 superior Engravings 
on Wood by Branston, Price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


MARINE NATURAL HISTORY; 
Or, the Sea side Companion. 
ty Miss Roperts. 
illustrated by nymerous Wood-cuts by 
6s 6d. cloth lettered. 


Foulscap 8vo. 
Baxter. 


5. 
By the Same Authoress, 
THE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPANION, 
Foulscap 8vo. with several superior Wood-engravings, 
the Second Edition, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
6. 


Also, by the Same, 
THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KING- 
DOM DISPLAYED. 
l2mo. 6s. cloth lettered. 


A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATION 

OF NATURE; 
Or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Pro- 
dvetions and Appearances in their Connexions and Rela- 
tions; showing the great extent of Knowledge attainable 
by the unaided exercise of the Senses. 

By Roserr Mupte. 
In 18mo. Price 3s, 6d. in cloth. 


Also, by the Same Author, 

FIRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY; 
By Question and Answer. For the Use of the Young. 
In lSmo, with Engravings, Price 6s. bound. 
THE BOOK OF BUTTERELIES, MOTHS, AND 
SPHINGES. 
3y Captain Toomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. &e. 

In 3 vols. I8mo. with numerous highly-coloured illus- 
trated Engraviugs. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

10 


TIONS OF THE MOST REMARKABLE 
PHENOMENA OF NATURE, 
By H.G,. Bet, Esq. 
In lsmo. Price 3s. 6d, cloth 


SELEC 


Ml. 
LETTERS FROM A MOTHER TO HER 
DAUGHTER, 
At or going to School, ag ng out the Duties towards. 





Maker, her Govern her Schoolfellows, and Her- 
By Mrs: ¥ SARGANT, 
Author of “ Ringstead Abbey,” &c. 


Fifth Edition. Elegaatly boundin silk. 1$mo. 3s.6d. 
2 
SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTER 
By Cyrus Reporine, Esq. 
lustrated by Enyravings and Wood-euts, 


In 4 vols. 18mo, ill 
Price 14s. el loth. 


FRENCH CLASSIC 


S AT SEA. 


WHITTAKER’S SERIES OF 
AUTHORS, 
In royal 24mo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes, cloth. 


ATALA, par CHATEAUBRIAND ; et la Chaumiere In- 


dienne, pa St Piprre. 3s. 
PAUL ET VIKGINIE. ” Par St. Prrrre. 28.6. 
ELIs: ABE TH; ou les Exilesen Siberie. Par Madame 


Cortin. 2s 6d. 

laa DE CHARLES XII. 
4s. 

BE Le ISAIRE. Par Marmonrer. 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEM SOU. Par Fe- 
NELON. 5s. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. Par Frostan. 45. 6d. 

LA HENRIADE, Poeme. Par Vo-Tarre. 3s. 

ESTELLE, Past orelle, Par Frorran, Qs. 6d. 

LEs ID CAS; ou, la Destruction de Empire de- 
Pérou. Par Marmonret. 5s. 
GONZALVE DE CORDOUE; ou, Granade Recon- 
quise. Par Fiorian. 58. 

GUILLAUME TELL; An et 
Eliezer Nephthali, ‘Par Frorta 

HISTOIRE DE eet BLAS DE SANTILLANE, 


Par Le Sace. 2 tom. 

ABRKEGE DES VIES “DES ANCIENS PHILO- 
SOPHES. Par +nguon. “4s. 

HISTOIRE DE L'EMPIRE DE RUSSIE soUS 
PIERKE LE GRAND. Par Voutarre. 58. 
Waittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, Loudon. 


Par VoLTarRE, 





ams La Suisse Libre; 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, royal 18mo. Price 5s. cloth lettered, 


VERY MAN HiS OWN BUTLER. 
By the Author of “ The History aud Description 
of Modern Wines.” 
Wurttaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

Just Published, Third Edition, Price 8s. boards, 

A U S TT, A Dramatic Poem. 
By GorrtuHe. 
Translated into English Prose with Notes, &c. 
y A. Havwarp, Esq. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 4s. 12mo. cloth, 
BRIEF HISTORY OF CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL, from its foundation by King Edward 
the Sixth. Sixth Edition, with 6 lllustrations, and a 
List of the Governors. 
By J. 3. Witson. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


FCDINGURGH REVIEW, No. 138.— 
Advertisements intended for the forthcoming No. 

of the “Edinburgh Review” are requested to be for- 

warded to the Publishers on or before Thursday, the 20th 

instant. Bills and Prospectuses by Saturday, the 22d, 
39, Paternoster Row, Dec. 12, 1838. 


§ Fifth Edition, 3s. gilt edges, 
HORT ST; ITS RISE, 
PROGRESS, AND LAWS: with Maxims for 
Begiuners, &c. 





By Major A*****, 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





On the 20th December will be Published, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
with Portrait, Price 30s. cloth lettered, 


db te LIFE of THOMAS REYNOLDS, 
Esq. formerly of Kilkea Castle, Kildare. 
By his Son, Toomas Reyno.ps, 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





3, St. James’s Square, Dec. 1838. 

Just Published, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. 

HE HISTORY OF PARTY. 

From the Rise of the Whig and Tory Factions in 

the Reign of Charles II. to the passing of the Reform 

ill, By Georae Wincrove Cooks, Esq. B.L. 
Author of “ The Life of Lord Bolingbroke,” &e, 

Joun Macrone, St. James's Square. 


In fcap. 8vo. Price 4s. cloth, 
HE EDUCATION OF THE 
FEELINGS. 
- « . “ This book offers some excellent suggestions on 
a most important subject—the education of the natural 
propensities, feelings, and faculties, by domestic manage- 
ment during infancy an‘ early childhood.”—Spectator. 
Taytor and Watton, 28, Upper Gower Street. 


REV. H. STEBBING’S CONTINUATION OF 
MILNER. 





In Three Volumes, 8vo. 
In a Few Days will be Published, Volume the First of 
HE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, to the 
18th Ceutury, in Continuation of Milner’s History of 
the Church of Christ. 
By the Rev. Henry Stensine, M.A. 
T. Cavett, Strand, London; and W. BLacxwoop and 
Sons, Edinburgh. 





Now Ready, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
the SPERM WHALE, and a Sketch of a South 
Sea Whaling Voyage. 
By Tuomas Beate. 
__ This is the only work on a subject of much national 
importance, and the only published account of a South 
Sea Whaling Voyage. 

_ “ A very curious and instructive volume. The narra- 
tive is remarkably entertaining, exciting, and informing.” 
—Atlas, Nov. 17. 

Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, in 8vo. with 240 figures on copper and 
wood, Price 15s. 
RINCIPLES OF GENERAL AND 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY, intended as 
an Introduction to the Study of Human Physiology, and 
as a Guide to the Philosophical pursuit of Natural 

History. 

By Witi1aM B. Carpenter, M.R.C.S. 
Lecturer on Forensic Medicine in the Bristol Medical 
School, &c. 

London: Jonn Cuurcui.t, Princes Street, Soho. 
THE CANADAS. 

In | vol. foolscap 8vo. with a large Coloured Map of the 
British Possessions in North America, and Maps of the 
Canadas, comprising the seat of the present Military 
Operations, &c. Price 6s. cloth, lettered, 


HE GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, 
AND HISTORY OF THE CANADAS. 
By RK. Montaomery Martin, Esq. F.S.S. &c. 
“This work, which brings down the information to the 
latest period, is one of the completest we have ever had 
to examine.— Sunday Times. 
Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


Just Published, 
AROCHIAL MINISTRATIONS. 
By the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, 
Rector of Abbott’s Ann, Hants, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, Price 3s, 6d. 
By the Same Author, 
2. PAROCHIAL SERMONS, on subjects engaging 
the attention of the day. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 
3. AFTER THOUGHTS on Reading Dr. Buckland's 
Bridgwater Treatise. Price 1s. 6d. 
4, ANSWER tothe Rev. Canon Bow es’s “ Case of 
the Deans and Chapters Considered.”’ Price 1s. 
Joun Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Now Ready, in medium 8vo, uniform with Byron’s 
Works, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON, Governor of Nottingham Castle 
during the Civil Wars. 
By his Widow, Mrs. Lucy Hurcutnson, 

*,* Ten Works are already published in this Series, 
and THOMSON’S SEASONS, ani CASTLE of IN- 
DOLENCE, will appear on Saturday the 22d instant. 

London: Wint1am SmitH, 113, Fleet Street; Fraser 
and Co. Edinburgh; and Curry and Co. Dublin. 











On the Ist of January 1839 will be Published, 


CENERY OF PORTUGAL AND 
SPAIN, 
By Georce Vivian, Esq. 
Drawn on Stone by L. Haque. 

This Work, which is uniform iv style and execution 
with Mr. Vivian’s lust Work on Spanish Scenery, will 
contain thirty or more Views of some of the most in- 
teresting, or most picturesque spots of the Spanish 
Peninsula. Price, Imperial folio, tinted, neatly half-bd, 
Price 4/. 4s. 

London: Published at No. 14, Pall Mall East, by P. 
and D. Counaour and Co. her Majesty’s Print Pub- 
lishers and Printsellers ; A, ACKERMANN and Co, Strand. 


GEOMETRY OF THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 
Just Published, Price 7s. 6d. with Nine Plates, 


YRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 
On the Practical Application of the Quadrature 
of the Circle in the Configuration of the Great Pyramids 
of Gizeh, By H.C. Acnew, Esq. 
Lonaman and Co. Paternoster Row. 

This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on the FOUNDA- 
TION of MORALS; suggested by Professor 
Whewell’s Sermons on the same subject, 

By Eveenivs, 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 

Wa.tis. 


Cambridge: H. 





MR, JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
This Day, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 

us HUGUENOT: a Tale of 
the French Protestants, By the Author of “The 
Gipsy,” “The Robber,” “ Mary of Burgundy,” &c, &c. 

London: Lonaman, Orme, and Co, 

Just Published, by the Same Author, the 
SECOND EDITION OF THE ROBBER. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
OMESTIC DUTIES; or, INSTRUC- 
TIONS to Married Ladies on the Management of 
their Households, &c. &c. 
By Mrs. Witt1aM Parkes. 

“ A perfect vade-mecum for the young married lady, 
who may resort to it on all questions of household eco- 
nomy and etiquette.’”—New Monthly Magazine. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 


This Day is Published, Third Edition, 
HE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 
Royal 8vo, with 24 beautifully-coloured Plates, 
Price 30s. half-bound. 
“ Full of exquisite poetry.” — Blackwood. 
By the Same Author, 

THE SPIRIT of the WOODS. Royal 8vo. with 26 
beautifully-coloured Plates, 36s. half-bound. 

“ A charming volume, and one which no one can pe- 
ruse without admiring the feeling and beautiful manner 
in which the authoress introduces the ideas and associa- 
tions that, in so many iustances, are inseparably con- 
nected with our indigenous forest trees,’’— Magazine of 
Natural History. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day is Published, in 2 ae foolscap 8vo, Price 12s 
in cloth, 
N FEMALE 1MPROVEMENT. 


By Mrs. Joun Sanprorp. 
By the Same Authoress, 

WOMAN in her SOCIAL and DOMESTIC CHA- 
RACTER, Fifth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

“We could wish to see these useful volumes in the 
hands of every young lady on her leaving school. They 
would aid greatly in the formation of character, in cor- 
recting current mistakes of life, in invigorating the intel- 
lect, in refining and elevating the taste, and, above all, in 
imparting a high tone of moral and religious sentiment 
iu the mind.”— Evangelical Magazine. 

London: Lonaman, Orme, and Co. 








This Day is Published, in one thick volume of upwards 
of 1,500 pages, 8vo. 3/. half-bound vellum, with 82 
Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Engravings on 


Wood, 
4\NCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY: 
comprising a complete Description of the Earth: 
exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil 
and Social State of all Nations. By Huen Murray, 
F.R.S.; assisted by Professor Wallace, Professor Jame- 
son, Sir W. J, Hooker, and W. Swainson, Esq. 

“ One of the most learned, accurate, and entertaining 
worke on geography.”— Gentleman's Magazine. 

Also, HALL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper. Price, haif- 
bound in russia, 9/. 9s. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX of the Names contained 
in the above Atlas. Royal 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 


J TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
In8 thick volumes, 8vo. consisting of above 3,000 pages 
of letter-press, above 490 plates of Trees, and up- 
wards of 2,500 Wood cuts, Price 10¢, cloth, lettered, 


RBORETUM et FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM;; or, the Hardy Trees of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically 
delineated, and Scientifically and Popularly described. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. Author of the Encyclope- 
dias of Gardening, Agriculture, Plants, Cottage Archi- 
tecture, &c, &c. 

“‘ This book is one of solid value, worthy of a place ia 
the library of every landed gentleman, as well as of 
— student of botanical, arboricultural, and horticul- 
tural scieuce.”—Quarterly Review. 

“ Contains such a mass of information on the subject of 
trees as was never before collected together, as must 
render it indispensable to every country gentleman and 
landed proprietor.” — Times. 








ndon: Loneman, Onmx, and Co, 





ORDERS FOR THE 
OLONIAL GAZETTE, 
Published every Saturpay, 
Price 6d. stamped for conveyance by post, ate executed 
by all the Newsmen in Town or Country. 
The Editor may be addressed (post-paid), at the Colo- 
nial Society, 11, Waterloo Place, or at the Publisher’s 
Office, 445, West Strand, London. 


This Day are Published, 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE TO GOOD 
BREEDING, on Christian Principles. 
By Mrs. Marsua.r, of Manchester. 
Handsomely bound, gilt edges, Price 2s. 6d. 
Iso, by the Same Lady, 
MOWBRAY; or, Conversations with 





ANNETTE 
Mamma. 3s. ’ 
THE FIRST LIE—THE FIRST THEFT. Gilt 
edges, 6d. each. 
London; Joun W. Parner, West Strand. 


Lately Published, 
HE FAMILY HAND-BOOK; 
or Practical Information in DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY;; including Cookery, Household Management, 
and all other subjects connected with the Health, Com- 
fort, and Expenditure of a Family, With Choice Receipts 
and Valuable Hints, 5s. 

THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND; a Manual of 
Practical Advice and Instruction to Young Females on 
their entering upon the Duties of Life after quitting 
School. By a Lavy. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION AND TREATMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN. Mrs. Curiv’s “ Mother’s Book,” adapted to the 
use of Parents and Teachers. 2s. 6d 

London: Joun W, PaRKER, 





West Straud. 





Price 1s. 
LETTER TO THE EARL OF 
MINTO, IN ANSWER TO A FLAG OFFICER, 
By One of the PEopLE. 
Rivoeway, Piccadilly. Also, 

MEMOIRS AND CORKESPONDENCE OF LORD 

COLLINGWOOD, In 2 vols. Fifth Edition, 12s. 
“A monument to the memory of that great and good 
man, which will be forgotten only when the English 

language shall cease to exist.”—Quarterly Review. 


MR. PLUMER WARD'S NEW WORK, &c. 
Now Reapy, 


I. 
ICTURES OF THE WORLD 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By the Author of “ Tremaine.” “ De Vere,” “ Human 
Life,” &c. vols, 
II 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, , 
Commander in Chief of the American Armies, and First 
President of the United States. 

To which are added, n1s Drarnigs AND SPEECHES, and 
various other Papers. 
By Jarep Sparks. 
2 large vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 


THE ONLY DAUGHTER, 
A Domestic Story. 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
Vv 


IV. 
LORD LINDSAY'S 1 ON THE HOLY 
AN 





New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 
24s. bound, 


¥.. 

GURNEY MARRIED. 
A Sequel to “ Gilbert Gurney.” 
By Tueopore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 

Vv 


DR. VAUGHAN’S PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 
Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the distin- 
guished Men of the time. 
Now First Published from the Originals, 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 

Henry Co.svurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ae ALDINE EDITION OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 

Beautifully printed by Whittiugham, containing many 
pieces of each author hitherto unpublished, with Por- 
traits, original Memoirs, and Notes, By the Rev. Jonw 
Mirrorp and the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. Feap. 8yo. 
5s. each Volume, or, neatly bound in morocco, 10s, 6d, 

The Authors already published are, 
Burns, 3 vols. SHakspPearg, | vol. 
Txomson, 2 vols, Daypen, 5 vols. 
Couttns, | vol. PaRNett, 1 vol. 
Kirke Wuire, | vol. Swirt, 3 vols. 
Cowper, 3 vols. Young, 2 vols. 
Surrey and Wyatt, 2 vols, | ArensipDE, 1 vol. 
Beattie, 1 vol. But er, 2 vols. 
Pops, 3 vols. Prior, 2 vols. 
Go.psm1tTH, | vol. Fa.conen, | vol. 
MILTON, 3 vols. Gray, 1 vol. 

#,* Each Author may be purchased separately, 


AND WISDOM OF THE 
CIENTS. 
By Bast Monraau, Esq. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 
Edited by Bastz Montagu, Esq. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE CARCANET, A LITERARY ALBUM. 
Containing Selections from the most Distinguished 
Writers, 
18mo, extra cloth boards, gilt leaves, 5s, 


THE CYNOSURE, A LITERARY ALBUM, 
By the Eprror of the “‘Carcanet.” 
18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 

“A pretty little volume, with a multitude of tasteful 
selections from some two hundred authors, au a fit com- 
panion for the popular ‘ Carcanet.’”"— Literary Guzette. 

Wiiram PickeRING, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
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